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KX7 OUR fudden and unexpected ar- 
A. rival, quoth my uncle Toby, addreſſing 
himſelf to Dr. Slop, (all three of them ſitting 
down to the fire together, as my uncle Toby 
began to ſpeak) —inftantly brought the great 
Stevinus into my head, who, you muſt know, 
is a favourite author with me. Then, add- 
ed my father, making uſe of the argument 
Ad Crumenam,— will lay twenty guineas to 
a ſingle crown piece, (which will ſerve to 

. give away to Obadiab when he gets back) 
FER. A2 that 
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that this ſame Stevinus was ſome engineer or 


other,——or has wrote ſomething or other, 


either directly or indirectly, upon the ſcience 
of fortification. 


He has ſo,—replied my uncle Toby, — 
TI knew it, ſaid my father, —tho', for the 
foul of me, I cannot ſee what kind of con- 
nection there can be betwixt Dr, Sizp's ſud- 
den coming, and a diſcourſe upon fortifica- 
tion; yet I fear d it,— Talk of what we 
will, brother, —or let the occaſion be never 
ſo foreign or unfit for the ſubje&t,—you are 

ſure to bring it in. I would not, brother Toby, 
continued my father,—1 declare I would 
not have my head ſo full of curtins and 
horn-works.— That I dare ſay, you would 
not, quoth Dr. Sap, interrupting him, and 
laughing moſt immoderately at his pun, 


. 5 Dennis 


. 


Dennis the critic could not deteſt and ab- 
hor a pun, or the inſinuation of a pun, more 
cordially than my father he would grow 
teſty upon it at any time; — but to be broke 
in upon by one, in a ſerious diſcourſe, was as 
bad, he would ſay, as a fillip upon the noſe; 
he faw no difference, 


Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addrefling 
himſelf to Dr. S %, the curtins my bro- 
ther Shandy mentions here, have nothing to 
do with bed-fteads ;-—tho', I know Du Cange 
ſays, „That bed-eurtains, in all c 
« ty, have taken their name from them; 
—nor have the horn- works, he ſpeaks of, 

any thing in the world to do with the horn- 
works of cuckoldom: — But the Curtin, Sir, 
is the word we uſe in fortification, for that 
part of the wall or rampart which lies be- 
| kween the two baſtions and joins them. 
IPs __—_ offer to carry on their at- 
— 


ficks directly againſt the curtin, for this 
reaſon, becauſe they are ſo well flanked. 
('Tis the caſe of ether eurtins, quoth Dr. 
Stop, laaghing. ) However, continued my 
uncle Toby, to make them ſure, we gene- 
rally chooſe. to place ravelins before them, 
taking care only i extend them beyond the 
foſsẽ or ditch:: = The common men, who 
know very little of fortification, confound 
the ravelin undd the half-moch together, 
tho" they are very different things; — not in 
their figure or conſtruction, for we make 
them exactky alike, in all points; for they 
always conſiſt of two Faces, making a ſali- 
ent angle, with the gorges, not ſtraight, 
but in form of a creſcent. Where then 
les the difference ? (quoth my father, a lit- 
tle teſtily. )—ln their ſituations, anſwered 
my uncle Toby ;For. when a ravelin, bro- 
ther, ſtands. before the curtin, it is a rave- 
Un; and when a ravelin ſtands before a baſ- 

tion, 
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tion, then the ravelin is not a ravelin z—it * - 


is a half-moon ;—a half-moon likewiſe is a 
half- moon, and no more, ſo long as it 
ſtands before its baſtion; but was it to 
change place, and pet before the curtin,— 
*twould be no longer a half-moon ; a half- 
moon, in that caſe, is not a half-moon — 
'tis no more than a ravelin.— 1 think, 
quoth my father, that the noble ſcience of 
defence has its weak ſides— as well as o- 
thers. | 


As for the horn - work (high! ho ! ſights 
my father) which, continued my uncle Toby, 
my brother was ſpeaking of, they. are a very 
conſiderable part of an outwork; they 
are called by the French engineers, Quvrage 
a, corne, and we generally make them to co- 
ver ſuch, places as we ſuſpect to be weaker 
than the reft — tis formed by two epauk- 
ments or demi-baſtions—they are very pret- 

ty 


| . 
ty, and if you will take a walk, I'll engage 
to ſhew you one well worth your trouble.— 
I own, continued my uncle Toby, when we 
crown them,—they are much ſtronger, but 
then they are. very expenſive, and take up a 
great deal of ground, ſo that, in my opi- 
nion, they are moſt of uſe to cover or de- 
fend the head of a camp; otherwiſe the 
double tenaille.— By the mother who bore 
-brother Toby, quoth my father, not 
able to hold out any longer, 


us! 


you would 
provoke a ſaint; here have you got us, 
— A know not how, not only ſouſe into the 
middle of the old ſubject again: But ſo 
full is your head of theſe confounded works, 
that tho my wife is this moment in the 
pains of labour, and you hear her cry out, 
yet nothing will ſerve you but to pager off 
the man-midwife, —— Accoucheur if you 


pleaſe, quoth Dr. Shp,—— With all my 


heart, replied my father, I don't care what 
they 


9 CV 3 

they call you, —but I wiſh the whole ſci-. 
ence of fortification, with all its inventors, 

at the devil ;—it has beerr the death of thou- 
ſands, —and it will be mine in the end.—I 
would not, I would not, brother Toby, have 
my brains ſo full of ſaps, mines, blinds, 
gabions, paliſadoes, ravelins, half-moons, 
and ſuch trumpery, to be proprietor of 
Namur, and of all the towns in Flanders 
with it. 


My uncle Toby yas a man patient of in- 
juries ;—not from want of courage, I have 
told you in the fifth chapter of this ſecond 
book, „ that he was a man of courage: — 
And will add here, that where juſt occa- 
fions preſented, or called it forth, —I know 
no man under whoſe arm I would have 
ſooner taken ſhelter ;—nor did this ariſe 
from any inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs of his 
intellectual parts; for he felt this inſult of 


—_ 
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my father's as feelingly as a man could do; 
but he was of a peaceful, placid nature, 
—No jarring element in it, — all was mixed 
up ſo kindly within him; my uncle Toby 
had fcarce a heart to retaliate upon a fly, 


eGo. ſays he, one-day at dinner, to an 
over- grown one which had buzzed about his 
noſe, and tormented him cruelly all dinner 
time. and which after infinite attempts, 
he had caught at laſt, as it lew by him — I'll 
not hurt thee, ſays my uncle Toby, riſing 
from his chair, and going acroſs the room, 
with the fly in his hand, ——[T'11 not hurt a 
hair of thy head :—Go, ſays he, lifting up 
the ſaſh, and opening his hand as he ſpoke, 
to let it eſcape ;—go, poor devil, get thee 
gone, why ſhould I hurt thee?! This 
world ſurely is wide enough to hold both thee 
and me, 


I way 


n 
was but ten years old when this happen 
| ed; but whether it was, that the action it- 
felf was more in uniſon to my nerves at that 
age of pity, which inſtantly ſet my whole 
frame into one vibration of moſt pleaſure- 
able ſenſation ;——or how far the manner and 
expreſſion of it might go towards it, or 
in what degree, or by what ſecret magic. 
a tone of voice and harmony of movement, 
attuned by mercy, might find a paſſage tomy 
heart, I know not; this I know, that 
the leſſon of univerſal good-will then taught 
and imprinted by my uncle Tzby, has never 
fince been worn out of my mind : And tho” 
I would not depreciate what the ſtudy of the 
Literæ humaniores, at the univerſity, have 
done for me in that reſpect, or diſcredit the 
other helps of an expenſive. education beſtow- 
ed upon me, both at home and abroad fince ; 3 
yet I often think that I owe one balf of my 


philanthropy to that one accidental impreſ- 
fon, | 


This 
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This is to ſerve for parents and governors 
inſtead of a whole volume upon the ſubject. 


I could not give the reader this ſtroke in 
my uncle Toby's picture, by the inſtrument 
with which I drew the other parts of it, —— 
that taking in no more than the mere HosBy- 
Honsic AL likeneſs; this is a part of his 
moral character. My father, in this patient 
endurance of wrongs, which I mention, 
was very different, as the reader muſt long 
ago have noted ; he had a much more acute 
and quick fenfibility of nature, attended with 
a little ſoreneſs of temper ; tho* this never 
tranſported him to any thing which Iooked 
like malignancy :;—yet in the little rubs | 
and vexations of life, *twas apt to ſhew it- 
ſelf in a drolliſh and witty kind of peeviflineſs: 
fe was, however, frank and generous | 
in his nature; — at all times open to con- 
viction; and in the little ebullitions of this 

ſubacid 


( 13 ) 
ſubacid humour towards others, but particu- 
larly towards my uncle Toby, whom he truly 
loved ; he would feel more pain, ten 
times told (except in the affair of my aunt 


| Dinah, or where an hypotheſis was concern- 
ed) than what he ever gave. | 


The characters of the two brothers, in this 
view of them, reflected light upon each o- 
ther, and appeared with great advantage in 
this affair which aroſe about Stevinus. 


I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a 
HoßBVY-Hoxsk, that a man's Hopgy- 
Honk sE is as tender a part as he has about 
him ; and that theſe unprovoked ſtrokes at 
my uncle Toby's could not be unfelt by him. 
— No :- as I faid above, my uncle 
Toby did feel them, and very ſenſibly too. 


Pray, Sir, what ſaid he? How did he 
behave ? ——O, Sir! it was great: For as 
| ſoon 


4 
Toon as my father had done inſulting his 
HopBBy-HorsE, he- turned his head, 
without the leaſt emotion, from Dr. Slap, 
to whom he was addrefling his diſcourſe, 
and looking up into my fither's face, with 


a countenance ſpread over with ſo much 
good-nature;— ſo placid; — ſoꝰ fraternal; 
ſo inexpreſſibly tender towards him ;j— 
it penetrated my father to his heart: He roſe 
up haſtily from his chair, and ſeizing hold 
of both my uncle Toby's hands as he ſpoke : 
Brother Toby, ſaid he,. I beg. thy par- 
don; forgive, I pray thee, this raſh hu- 
mour which my mother gave me,——My 
dear, dear brother, anſwer'd my uncle Toby, 
riſing up by my father's help, ſay no more 
about it; ou are heartily welcome, had 
it been ten times as much, brother. But 
*tis ungenerous, replied my father, to hurt 
any man — a brother worſe; but to 


hurt a brother of ſuch gentle manners. —ſp 


— 


unpro- 
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wnprovoking,—and ſo unreſenting ; — tis 
baſe : ——By heaven, *tis cowardly—You 
are heartily welcome, brother, quoth my 


uncle Toby, ——had it been fifty times as 
much,——Beſides, what have I to do, my 
dear Toby, cried my father, either with your 
amuſements or your pleaſures, unleſs it was 
in my power (which it is not} to increaſe 
their meaſure ? 


Brother Shandy, anſwer'd my uncle 
Toby, looking wiſtfully in his face, ——you 
are much miſtaken in this point for you 
do increaſe my pleaſure very much, in be- 
getting children for the S handy family at your 
time of life.ä— But, by that, Sir, quoth Dr. 
Sup, Mr. Shandy, increaſes his own. 
Not a jot, quoth my father, 


CHAP. 


tae? 


CHAP, II. 


Y brother does it, quoth . my uncle 
Toby, out of principle. ——In a fa- 
mily-way, I ſuppoſe, quoth Dr. Slap. — 
Pſhaw !—ſaid my father, tis not worth 


talking of. 


1 
CHAP. . 
T the end of the laſt chapter, my fa- 
ther and my uncle Toby were left both 
flanding, like Brutus and Caſſius at the cloſe 
of the ſcene, making up their accounts. 


As my father ſpoke the three laſt words, 
he ſat down; — my uncle Toby exactly 
followed his example, only, that before he 
took his chair, he rung the bell, to order 
Corporal Naur who was in nn. to ep 
p | home 
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hame for Stevimes :—my uncle Ts houſe. 
being no farther off than the oppoſite ſide of 


the 4 1 


Some men would ho dropped the ſubject, 


of Steuinus; — but my uncle. 7. 4 had no re- 


ſentment in his heart, and he went on with 
the ſubject, to ſhew my father that he nk 


none, | | een 


Your ſudden appearance, Dr. Sh, quoth 


my uncle, reſuming the diſcourſe, inſtantly -- 
brought Stevinus into my head. (My father, 
you may be ſure, did not offer to lay any 
more wages upon Stevinus's head.) Be- 
cauſe, continued my uncle Toby, tlie cele- 


brated ſailing chariot, which belonged to 


Prince Maurice, and was of ſuch wonderfil | 


contrivance and velocity, as as to carry half a 
dozen people thirty German miles, in I don” t 
know how few minutes. was invented 

Vol. II. B by 
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by Stevinus, that great mathematician and 
engineer. * | 


You might have ſpared your ſervant the 
trouble, quoth Dr. Sep (as the fellow is 
lame) of going for Stevinus's account of it, 
becauſe, in my return from Leyden thro” 
the Hague, I - walked as far as Schevling, 

which is two long miles, on purpoſe to take 
a view of it. 


— That's nothing, replied my uncle Toby, 
to what the learned Peireſeius dig, who 
walked a matter of five hundred miles, reck- 
oning from Paris to Scheuling, and from Schrv- 
ling to Paris back again, in order to ſee it, 
| —and nothing ele, | | 


fog cp cannot bear ito be out- gone. 


The more fool  Peireſtius, replied Dr. 
Slep, But mark, _ twas out of no contempt 
of 
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of Peireſtius at all, but that Peireſting's 
indefitigable labour in trudging ſo far on 
foot, out of love for the ſciences, reduced 
the exploit of Dr. Slop, in that affair, to no- 
thing; the more fool Peireſtius, ſaid he 
again. Why ſo ?—replied my father, tak- 
ing his brother's part, not only to make re- 
paration as faſt as he could for the inſult he 
had given him, which ſat ſtill upon my fa- 
ther's mind but partly, that my father 
began really to intereſt himſelf in the diſ- 
courſe,—-—W hy ſo?— —ſaid he, Why is 
Peireſtius, or any man elſe, to be abuſed for 


an appetite for that, or any other morſel of 
ſound knowledge ? . For notwithſtanding I 
know nothing of the chariot in queſtion, 
continued he, the inventor of it muſt have 
had a very mechanical. head; and tho' I 
cannot gueſs upon what principles of philo- 
ſophy he has atchieved it yet certainly 5 
his machine has been conſtructed upon ſolid 
E B 2 « ones, 
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ones, be they what they will, or it could not 
have anſwered at the rate my brother 
mentions, : 


It anſwered, replied my uncle Toby, as 
well, if not better; for, as Peireſtius ele- 
gantly expreſſes it, ſpeaking, of the velocity 
of its motion, Tam citus erat, quam erat ven- 
tus; which, unleſs ) have forgot my Latin, 
is, that it was as wk as the wind itſelf. 


But pray, Dr. Sp, quoth my father, in- 
terrupting my uncle (thoꝰ not without beg- 
ging pardon for it, at the ſame time) upon 
what principles was this ſelf-ſame chariot ſet 
a-going Upon very pretty principles ts 
be ſure, replied Dr. Sp; — and I have of- 
ten wondered, continued he, evading the 
queftion, why none of our gentry, who live 
upon large plains like this of ours, —(efpeci- 
ally they whoſe wives are not paſt-child bear- 

by . ing) 


. 


ing) attempt nothing of this kind; forit would 
not only be infinitely expeditious upon ſud- 
den calls, to to which the ſex is ſubjet,—* 
the wind only ſerved but would be excel- | 
lent good huſbandry to make uſe of the 
winds, which coſt nothing, and which eat 
nothing, rather than horſes, which (the devjl 
take em) both coſt and eat a great deal. . ; 


1 5 A . 
For that very reaſon, replied my father, 
« Becauſe they coſt nothing, and becauſe 
they eat nothing,” the ſcheme is bad; 
—it is the conſumption of our products, as 
well as the-manufaRures of them, which 
gives bread to the hungry, circulates trade, 
brings in money, and ſupports the value 
of our lands; and tho', I own, if I was 
a Prince, I would generouſiy recompenſe the 
ſcientific head which brought forth fuch con- 
trivances ;: et I w ould as peremptarily ſup- 
78 the uſe of them. 


«©: 5 3 My 
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My father here had got into his element, 
and was going on as proſperouſly with 
his diflertation upon trade, as my uncle Toby 
had before, upon his of fortification ;—but, 

to the Joſs of much ſound knowledge, the 
deſtinies in the morning had decreed that no 
diſſertation of any kind Mould be ſpun by my 
father that day,. for as he opened his 

mouth to begin the next ſentence, 


* 


IN popped Corporal Trim with S$tevinus : 

—But *twas too late, —all the diſcourſe 
bad been exhauſted without him, and was 
running into a new channel, | 


Lou may take the book home again, 
TFyin, ſaid my uncle Toby, nodding to him. 


Bus 
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But prithee, Corporal, quoth my father, 
drolling,—look firſt into it, and ſee if thou 
-can'ſt * aught of a failing chariot i in it, 


4 


Corporal Trim, by being in the ſervice, 
had learned toobey, - and not to remonſtrate; 
=——ſo taking the book to a ſide- table, and 
running over the leaves; An' pleaſe your 
Honour, ſaid Trim, I can ſee no ſuch thing; 
however, continued the. Corporal, drol- 
ling 2 little in his turn, 111 make ſure work 
of it, an' pleaſe your Honour ;—ſo taking 
hold of the two covers of the book, one in 
each hand, and letting the leaves fall down, 
as he bent the covers back, he gave the book 
2 good ſound * 


There is ſomething falling out, however, 
ſaid Trim, an' pleaſe your Honour; but it 
is not a chariot, or any thing like one: 
Prithee, A ſaid my father, n: 3 

$0 4 12 what 
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what is it then ?2—I think, anſwered Tim, 
e 't to ks: it up,——'tis more like a 
ſermoti, — -for it begins with a text of 
5:8 and the chapter and verſe ;— and 
then goes on, not as « chariot, but like a 
f&ermon. SEP: 


1 * 1 y 
* 4 4 0 * ; 0 pa 1 * 1 * 
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I cannot cofceive how it is poſſible, 
quoth my uncle 7. by, for ſuch a thing as a 
ſermon, to have got into wy Stevinus. aps 


ic it 9 7 your Honours, as it Is aki hand, 
I will read you a page; for Trim, you 
maſt know, loved to bear a read. al- 
molt as wall as talk. 8 | 


- Ly 46 


"I'm gh 8 a frog propenſity, ſaid my 
cate to look int things which croſs my 
Ways 


on” - 
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way, by ſuch ſtrange fatalilies as theſe 1 
and as we have nothing better to do, at feaſt 
till Obadiah gets back, I ſhall be obliged 
to you, brother, if Dr. Slop has no objec- 
tion to it, to order the Corporal to give us a 
page or two of it,. —if he is as able to do it, i 
as he ſeems willing. An' pleaſe your Hon- 
our, quoth Trim, I officiated: two whole 
campaigns, in Fland:rs, as' clerk to the 
chaplain of the regiment, Ie can read 
it, quoth my uncle Toby, as well as I can. 
Irin, 1 aſſure you, was the beſt ſcho- 
lar in my company, and ſhould have had 
the next halberd, but for the poor fellows 
misfortune, Corporal Trim laid his hand 
upon his heart, and made an humble bow to 
his maſter ; ;—then laying down his hat upon 
the floor, and taking up che ſermon in his 
left hand, in order to have his richt at 1 
berty.——he advanced, nothing doubting, 


into the middle of the room, where he 


nA : 
CY | could 
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could beſt ſee, and be beſt ſeen. by his 
audience, 


CHAP, V. 


Alf you have any objection, —ſaid my 
father, addrefling himſelf to Dr. hp. Not 
in the leaſt, replied Dr. $lop z—for it does 
not appear on which fide of the queſtion it 
is wrote ;——it may be a compoſition of a 
divine of our church, as well as yours, —ſo 
that we run equal riſques.— Tis wrote 
upon neither ſide, quoth Trim, for 'tis only 
upon Conſcience, an pleaſe your Honours. 


 Trim's reaſon put his audience into good 
humour, —all but Dr. Fiap, who turning his 
head about towards Trim, looked - a little 
angry: 


13 EY \'% : 1 1 = * 6 3 — p - » 4. 
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Begin, Trim,—and read diſtinctly, quoth 
my father, —I will, an' pleaſe your Honour, 
replied the Corporal, making a bow, and 
beſpeaking attention with a flight move- 
ment of his right hand, 


CHA P. Yh 


hut before the Corporal begins, I 
muſt firſt give you a deſcription of his atti- 
tude ;——otherwiſe he will naturally ftand 
repreſented, by your imagination, in an 
uneaſy poſture, —ſtiff, —perpendicular,—di- 
viding the weight of his body equally upon 

both legs ;——his eye fixed, as if on duty; 
Eis look determined, —clinching the ſer- 
mon in his left hand, like his firelocx. 
In a word, you would be apt to paint Trim, 
as if he was ſtanding in his platoon ready 
for action. His attitude was as unlike all 
this as you can concei ve. 


He 
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. He ſtood before them with his body ſway- 
ed, and bent forwards juſt ſo far, as to make 
an angle of 85 degrees and a half upon the 
plain of the horizon; which ſound ora- 

tors, to whom I addreſs this, know. very 


well, to be the true perſuaſive angle of in- 
cidence ; in any other angle you may talk 
and preach;—'tis certain and it is done 
every day but with what — leave 
the world to Judge! | ; 
; : "The neceſſity of chis preciſe angle of 88 
degrees and a half to a mathematical exact- 
meſs,. does it not ſnew us, by the way, 
how the arts and ſciences mutually befriend 


each other F 


How the Tuce Corporal Trim, who- knew 
not ſo much as an acute angle from an obtuſe 


bone; came to hit it ſo exactly — or whe⸗ 


> 
21 
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ther jt was chance-or nature, or good ſenſe 
or 


fy 

or imitation, c. ſhall be commented upon 
in that part of this cyclopædia of arts and 
ſciences, where the inſtrumental parts of 
the'eloquence of the ſenate, | the pulpit, and 
the bar, the coffee-houſe, the bed-chamber, 
and fire-ſide, fall under conſideration. 


He flood, for I repeat it, to take the 
picture of him in at one view, with his body 
ſwayed, and ſomewhat bent forwards, his 
right-leg from under him, ſuſtaining ſeven- 
eighths of his whole weight, — 
of his left-leg, the defect of which was no 


diſadvantage to his attitude, advanced a lit- 
tle, not literally, nor forwards, but in a 


line betwixt them ;—his knee bent, but that 
not violently, —but ſo as to fall within the, 
limits of the line of beauty ;—and I add, of 


the line of ſcience too ;—far conſider, it had 


one eighth part of his body to bear up ;—ſo 
that in this caſe the poſition of the leg is de- 
_ termined, 


the foot | 


6 30 3 
termined, —becauſe the foot could be no far. 
ther advanced, or the knee more bent, than 
what would allow him, mechanically, to 
receive an eighth part of his whole weight 
under it, and to carry it too, 

& This I recommend to painters need 
I add,. — to orators !—I think not; for unleſs 


they praftiſe it they muſt fall upon 
. noſes. | 

8⁰ much for Corporal Trim's body and legs. 
| —He held the ſermon looſely, not carelefsly 
in his left hand, raiſed ſomething above his 
ſtomach, and detached a little from his 
breaſt ;——his right- arm falling negligently 
by his ſide, as nature and the laws of gravity 
ordered it, — but with the palm of it open 
and turned towards his audience, ready to 
aid the ſentiment, in caſe it ſtood in need. 


* 
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Corporal Trim's eyes and the muſcles of 
his face were in full harmony with the other 
parts of him ;—he looked frank,—uncon- » 
ftrained, —ſomething aſſured, —but not bor- 
dering upon aſſurance. l 


Let not the critic aſk how Corporal Trim 
could come by all this. I've told him it. 
ſhould be explained; — but ſo he ſtood before 
my father, my uncle Toby, and Dr. Slop, — 
fo ſwayed his body, ſo contraſted his limbs, 
and with ſuch an oratorical ſweep through- . 
out the whole figure, -a ſtatuary might have 
modelled from it - nay, I doubt whether - 
the oldeſt Fellow of a. College, —or the He- 


- brew Profeſſor himſelf could have much 


mended it. 


Trim made a bow, and read as follows: 
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—— or we truſt we have a good 
—_ 425 Fs i e vn an T 


Ruſt . Truſt we have | a good | 


a, conſcience? * 


| «f Certainly, Trim, quoth my father, in- 
terrupting him, you give that ſentence a 
very improper accent; for you curl up your ' 
noſe, man, and read it with ſuch a ſneering 
tone, as if the Parſon was going to abuſe - 
the Apoſtle. 


He is, an' pleaſe your Honour, replied 
Trim. Pugh] ſaid my father, ſmiling, - 


6.93. ;) 


= Sit, quoth Dr. Slp, Trim is certainly in 
the right; for the writer (who I perceive is 
a Proteſtant) by the ſnappiſh manner in 
which he takes up the Apoſtle, is certainly 
going to abuſe him,—if this treatment of 
him has not done it already. But from 
whence, replied my father, have you con- 
cluded ſo ſoon, Dr, Siop, that the writer is 
of our Church ?—for aught I can ſee yet, 
—he may be of any Church. Becauſe, 
anſwered Dr. Slap, if he was of ours, —he 
durſt no more take ſuch a licence, than a 
bear by his beard :—If, in our communion, 
Sir, a man was to inſult an Apoſtle, — —O 
ſaint, —or even the paring of a ſaint's nail, 
—he would have his eyes ſcratched out.— 
What, by the ſaint, quoth my uncle Toby. 
No, replied Dr. Slep, he would have an 
old houſe over his head. Pray is the Inquiſi- 
tion an ancient building, anſwered my un- 
cle Toby, or is it a modern one? I know 

Vo. II. C nothing 
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nothing of architecture, replied Dr. Shp,— 
An' pleaſe your Honours, quoth Trim, the 


Inquiſition is the vileſt 
thy deſcription, Trim, I hate the very name 
of it, ſaid my father, —No matter for that, 
anſwered Dr. Slup,—it has its uſes ; for tho 
I'm no great advocate for it, yet, in ſuch a 
caſe as this, he would ſoon be taught better 
manners z and I can tell him, if he went 
en at that rate, would be flung into the In- 
quiſition for his pains. God help him then, 
quoth my uncle Toby, Amen, added Trim; 
for heaven above knows, I have a poor bro- 
ther who has been fourteen years a captive 
in it. never heard one word of it be- 
fore, ſais my uncle Toby, haſtily : — How 
came he there, Trim ?——O, Sir! the ſtory 
will make your heart bleed, —as it has made 
mine a thouſand. times; but it is too 
long to be told now; your Honour ſhall 
hear it — cant am 

* | working 


Prithee ſpare 


81 
working beſide you in our fortifications 4— 
but the ſhort of the ſtory is this: That 
my brother Tom went over a ſervant to Li 
bon,——and then married a Few's widow, 
who kept a ſmall ſhop, and ſold ſauſages, 
which, ſomehow or other, was the cauſe of 
his being taken in the middle of the night 
-out of his bed, where he was lying with his 
wife and two ſmall children, and carried di- 
rectly to the Inquiſition, where, God help 
him, continued Trim, fetching a ſigh from 
the bottom of his heart, the poor huneſt 
lad lies confined at this hour z30—he was as 
honeſt a ſoul, added Trim, (pulling out his 
' handkerchief) as ever blood warmed. 


-The tears trickled down Trim's 
cheeks faſter than he could well wipe them 
away. A dead ſilence in the room enſued 
for ſome minutes. Certain proof of pity! 


C2 Come, 


( 36 ) 


Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he 
ſaw the poor fellow's grief had got a little 
vent. read on, — and put this melancholy 
ſtory out of thy head: — I grieve that I in- 
terrupted thee; but prithee begin the ſer- 
mon again; for if the firſt ſentence in it 
is matter of abuſe, as thou fayeft, I have a 
great deſire to know what kind of provoca- 
tion the apoſtle has given. 


Corporal Trim wiped his face, and return- 
ed his handkerchief into his pocket, and, 
making a bow as he did it, ——he began 
again.] 

The S ERM ON. 
 Henrews xiii. 18. 


or we truſt we have a good Conſcience,— 


« pTARruſt ! truſt we have a good conſci-— | 
% & ence! Surely if there is any thing | 
cc jn this life which a man may depend upon, 


111 


ce and to the knowledge of which he is capa- 
cc ble of arriving upon the moſt indiſputable 
< evidence, it muſt be this very thing, 
c whether he has a good conſcience or no.“ 


[I am poſitive 1 am right, quoth Dr. 
Slop.] 


c Tf a man thinks at all, he cannot well 
« be a ſtranger to the true ſtate of this ac- 
c count; he muſt be privy to his own 
c thoughts and deſires; he muſt remem- 
* ber his paſt purſuits, and know certainly 
tc the true ſprings and motives, which, in 
« general, have governed the actions of his 
« life,” 


II defy him, without an aſſiſtant, quoth 
Dr. Slop.] 


In other matters we may be deceived 
6 0 falſe appearances; and, as the wiſe 
C 3 man 


| ( 38 0 

« man complains, hardly do we gueſs be 
& af the things that are upon the earth, and 
& with labour do we find the things that are be- 
6 fore us. But here the mind has all the e- 
ce yvidence and facts within herſelf; is 
« conſcious of the web ſhe has wo ve 
& knows its texture and fineneſs, and the 
* exact ſhare which every paſſion has had in 
« working upon the ſeveral deſigns which 
t virtue ox vice has planned before her.” 


; [The langunge is good, and I declare 
Trim reads very well, quoth my father. 


« Now,—as conſcience is nothing elſe but 

« the knowledge which the mind has with- 
{+ in herſelf of this; and the judgment, *H 
ec ther of approbation or cenſure, which it i 
& unavoidably makes upon the ſucceſſive ac- 
4e tions of our lives; tis plain you will ſay, 
from the very terms of the propoſition.— 
*. zyhenever this inward teſtimony goes a- 
« painſt 


1 

ec gainſt a man, and he ſtands ſelf- accuſed, 
« that he muſt neceſſarily be a guilty 
« man. And, on the contrary, when 
« the report. is favourable on his ſide, and 
de his heart condemns him not. that 
c jt is not a matter of truſt, as the Apoſtle 
* intimates, but a matter of certainty and 
« fact, that the confcience is good, and 
« that the man muſt be good alſo.“ 


[Then the Apoſtle is altogether in the 
wrong, I ſuppgſe, quoth Dr. Slep, and the 
Proteſtant divine is in the right. Sir, have 
patience, replied my father, for I think it 
will preſently appear that St. Paul and the 
Proteſtant divine are both of an opinion.— 
As nearly ſo, quoth Dr. Slop, as eaſt is to 
weſt ;——but this continued he, lifting both 
hands, comes from the liberty of the preſs. 


It is no more, at the worſt, replied my 
uncle Toby, than the liberty of the pulpit; 
| pe © for 
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for it does not appear that the ſermon is 
printed, or ever likely to be. 


Go on Trim, quoth my father. ] 


C At firſt ſight this may ſeem to be a true 
cc ſtate of the caſe; and I make no doubt but 
ce the knowledge of right and wrong is ſo 
cc truly impreſſed upon the mind of man,— 
4c that did no ſuch thing ever happen, as that 
ce the conſcience of a man, by long habits of 
c ſin, might (as the ſcripture aſſures it may) 
cc inſenſibly become hard ;—and, like ſome 
cc tender parts of his body, by much ſtreſs 
« and continual hard uſage, loſe by degrees, 
tc that nice ſenſe and perception with which 
God and nature endowed it Did this 
cc ever happen; —or was it certain that ſelf- 
cc Jove could never hang the leaſt bias upon 
cc the judgment ;—or that the little intereſts 
«6 below could riſe up and perplex the facul- 

| | | * ties 
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« ties of our upper regions, and encompaſs 
ec them about with clouds and thick dark- 
« neſs : Could no ſuch thing as favour 
« and affeQtion enter this ſacred CouRT :— 
« Did W1rT diſdain to take a bribe in it ;— 
cc or was aſhamed to ſhew its face as an ad- 
« yocate for an unwarrantable enjoyment : 
& —Or, laſtly, were we aſſured that InTE- 
cc REST ſtood always unconcerned whilſt the 
4 cauſe was hearing, —and that paſſion ne- 
« ver got into the judgment-ſeat, and pro- 
% nounced ſentence in the ſtead of reaſon, 
„ which is ſuppoſed always to preſide and 
determine upon the caſe :—Was this truly 
<« ſo; as the objection muſt ſuppoſe ;—no 
doubt then the religious and moral ſtate 
cc of a man would be exactly what he himſelf 
<« eſteemed it ;—and the guilt or innocence 


of every man's life could be known, in 
«« genera], by no better meaſure, than the de- 


6 orees of his own approbation and cenſure. 


« [| own 


; ( 42 J) 

« I own, in one caſe, whenever a man's 
„ conſcience does accuſe him (as it ſeldom 
« errs on that fide) that he is guilty; and 
<< unleſs in melancholy and hypocondriac 
e caſes, we may ſafely pronounce upon it, 
te that there is always ſufficient grounds for 
the accuſation. 


But the converſe of the propoſition will 
«© not hold true namely, that whenever 
<« there is guilt, the conſcience muſt ac- 
«« cuſe; and if it does not, that a man is 
therefore innocent. This is not fact 
40 So that the common conſolation 
c which ſome good chriſtian or other is 
« hourly adminiſtering to himſelf, — that he 
« thanks God his mind does not miſgive 
« him; and that, conſequently, he has a 
„good conſcience, becauſe he hath a quiet 
« one,—is fallacious ;—and as current as 
« the inference. is, and as infallible as the 
CET | « rule 


188 

v6 rule appears at firſt ſight, yet when you 
« look nearer to it, and try the truth of 
« this rule upon plain facts, — you ſee it 
liable to ſo much error from a falſe appli- 
« cation; the principle upon which it 
ee goes ſo often perverted the whole 
« force of it loſt, and ſometimes ſo vilely 
ec caſt away, that it is painful to produce 
« the common examples from human life, 
& which confirm the account. 


A man ſhall be vicious and utterly de- 
« bauched in his principles; —exceptiona- 
« ble in his conduct to the world; ſhal 
&« live ſhameleſs, in the open commiſſion of 
« a fin which no reaſon or pretence can 
=, juſtify ;——a ſin by which, contrary to 
« all the workings of humanity, he ſhalt 
ce ruin for ever the deluded partner of his 
e guilt;— rob her of her beſt dowry; and 
not only cover her own head with diſ- 
% honour,—but involve a whole virtuous 
« family, 


1 


ce family in ſhame and ſorrow for her ſake. 
« Surely, you will think conſcience muſt 
„lead ſuch a man a troubleſome life; 
« —he can have no reſt night or day from 
ce its reproaches, | 


„ Alas! CONSCIENCE had ſomething elſe 
« to do, all this time, than break in upon 
i him; as Elijab reproached the God Baal, 
C0 this domeſtic God was either talking, 


cer purſuing, er was in a Journey, or perad= - 


& venture he flept and could not be awoke. 


« Perhaps He was gone out in company 
« with Hox O to fight a duel ; to pay off 
« ſome debt at play ;-——or dirty annuity, 
« the bargain of his luſt; Perhaps Cox- 
cc SCIENCE all this time was engaged at 


ec home, talking aloud againſt petty larce-. 


c ny, and executing vengeance upon ſome 
« fſuch puny crimes as his fortune and rank 
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ce of life ſecured him againſt all temptation 
« of committing ; ſo that he lives as mer- 
6 rily'”'——{If he was of our church, tho', 
quoth Dr. Slap, he could not] <« ſleeps 
&« as foundly in his bed ;—and at laſt meets 
« death as unconcernedly ; perhaps much 
more ſo, than a much better man.“ 


[AN this is impoſſible with us, quoth 
Dr. Slop, turning to my father, —the caſe 
could not happen in our church. It hap- 
pens in ours, however, replied my father, 
but too often, I own, quoth Dr. Slap, 
(ſtruck a little with my father's frank ac- 
knowledgment)—that a man in the Romyþb - 
church may live as badly ;—but then he can- 
not eaſily die ſo. . Tis little matter, re- 
plied my father, with an air of indifference, 
how a raſcal dies.—I mean, anſwered Dr. 
Slep, he would be denied the benefits of the 
laſt ſacraments.— Pray how many have you 
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in all, ſaid my uncle Toby, for I always 
forget ?——Seven, anſwered Dr. Shp.—— 
Humph !—ſaid my uncle Toby ;—tho' not 
accented as a note of acquieſcence,—but 
as an interjection of that particular ſpecies 
.of ſurpriſe, when a man in looking into a 
drawer, finds more of a thing than he ex- 
pected, —Humph ! replied my uncle Toby. 
Dr. Sp, who had an ear, underſtood my 
uncle Toby as well as if he had wrote a 
whole volume againſt the ſeven ſacraments, 
———  -AHumph ! replied Dr. Sa, (ftating 
my uncle Toby's argument over again to him) 
Why, Sir, are there not ſeven car- 
dinal virtues ?——Seveh' mortal ſins? - Se- 
ven golden candleſticks ? Seven heavens ? 
E Tis more than I know, replied my uncle 
Toby. Are there not ſeven wonders of 
the world ?——Seven days of the creation? 


Seven planets ?——Seven plagues? 


That thete are, quoth my father, with a 
| moſt 
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moſt affected gravity, But prithee, con- 
tinued he, go on with the reſt of thy cha- 


raters, Trim.] 


«© Another is ſordid, unmerciful,” (here 
Trim waved his right-hand) & a ſtraight- 
« hearted, ſelfiſh wretch, incapable either of 
« private friendſhip or public ſpirit, Take 
«© notice how he paſſes by the widow and 
«orphan in their diſtreſs, and ſees all the 
< miſeries incident to human life without a 
« ſigh or a prayer,” [An' pleaſe your ho- 
nours, cried Trim, 1 think this a viler man 
than the other.] 


« Shall not conſcience riſe up and ſting 
* him on ſuch occaſions ?!——No ; thank 
God there is no occaſion, J pay every man 
« his own;—1 have no fornication to anſwer 
to my conſcience ;—no faithleſs vows or pro- 
% miſes to make up; — I bave debauched no 

5 nan 
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c his friend, who would have truſted him 
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& man's wife or child; thank Gad, am not 
& as other men, adulterers, unjuſt, or even as 
&< this libertine, who flands before me. 


A third is crafty and deſigning in his 
© nature, View his whole life; —'tis no- 
thing but a cunning contexture of dark 
c arts and unequitable ſubterfuges, baſely 
<« to defeat the true intent of all laws, — 
c plain dealing and the ſafe enjoyment of 


<« our ſeveral properties. You will fee 


& ſuch a one working out a frame of little 
« deſigns upon the ignorance and perplexi- 
<« tics of the poor and needy man ;—ſhalt 
<« raiſe a fortune upon the inexperience of 
« a youth, or the unſuſpecting temper of 
« with his life. 

« When old age comes on, and repen- 


« tance calls him to look back upon this 
| . « black 


„ 
« black account, and ſtate it over again 
tc with his conſcience,—CoNSCIENCE looks 
ce into the STATUTES at LARGE ;—finds 
© no expreſs law broken by what he has 
done ;- perceives no penalty or forfeiture 
4 goods and chattles incurred ;—ſees ne 
* ſcourge waving over his head, or priſon 
<« opening his gates upon him: — What is 
< there to affright his conſcience? — Con- 
1. « ſcience has got ſafely entrenched behind 
60 < the Letter of the Law ; fits there invul- 
cc e nerable, fortified with Caſes and Re: 
< ports ſo ſtrongly on all ſides; that 


5 it is not preaching can diſpoſſeſs it of its 
c hold.” 


{Here Corporal Trim and my uncle Toby 
exchanged looks with each other. Aye, 
aye, Trim! quoth my uncle Toby, ſhaking 
his head, —— theſe are but ſorry fortifica- 


tions, Trim, ——O ! very poor work, an- 
Vor, II, D ſwered 


„ 


ſwered Trim, to what your Honour and 1 
make of it. The character of this laſt 
man, ſaid Dr. Slep, interrupting Trim, is 
more deteſtable than all the reſt ;——and 
ſeems to have been taken from ſome petti- 
fogging Lawyer amongſt you: Amongſt 
us, a man's conſcience could not poſſibly 
continue ſo long blinded, three times in 
a year, at leaſt, he muſt go to confeſſion, 
Will that reſtore it to ſight, quoth my un- 
cle Toby? Go on, Trim, quoth my fa- 
ther, or Obadiah will have got back before 
thou haſt got to the end of thy ſermon.— 


1 
wiſh it was longer, quoth my uncle Toby, 
for I like it hugely,——Trim went on.] 


"Tis a very ſhort one, replied Trim. 


c A fourth man ſhall want even this re- 
« fuge z—ſhall break through all their cere- 
„ mony of flow chicane; — ſcorns the 
« doubtful workings of ſecret plots and 

$0 Cau- 
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« Tautious trains to bring about his purpoſe: 
„ — See the bare-faced villain, how he 
ce cheats, lies, perjures, robs, murders ! — 
«« Horrid |-— But indeed much better was 
„ not to be expected, in the preſent caſe— 
« the poor man was in the dark |——his 
<« prieſt had got the keeping of his con- 
« ſcience ; —— and all he would let him 
« know of it, was, That he muſt believe 
ce jn the Pope;—go to Maſs ; —crofs him- 
& ſelf ;—tell his beads ;——be a good Ca- 
ec tholic, and that this, in all conſcience, 
« was enough to carry him to heayen, 
C What ;—if he perjures !\—Why;—he had 
« a mental reſervation in it.— But if he is 
- « ſo wicked and abandoned a wretch as you 
c repreſent him ;—if he robs,—if he ſtabs, 
& will not conſcience, on every ſuch act, 
& receive a wound itſelf ?*!=Aye,—but the 
«© man has carried it to confeſſion; — the 
bc wound digeſts there, and will do well 

D 2 _ « enough, 
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« enough, and in a ſhort time be quite 
« healed up by abſolution, O Popery! 
cc what haſt thou to anſwer for? when, 
« not content with the too many natural 
„ and fatal ways, thro' which the heart of 
« man is every day thus treacherous to itſelf 
« aboveall things; thou haſt wilfully ſet 
e open the wide gate of. deceit before the 
« face of this unwary traveller, too apt, 
« God knows, to go aſtray of himſelf; and 


cc confidently ſpeak peace to himſelf, when 
<< there is no peace. 


* Of this the common inſtances which 1 
« have drawn out of life, are too notorious 
<« to require much evidence. If any man 
& doubts the reality of them, or thinks it 
< impoſſible for a man to be ſuch a bubble to 
8 himſelf.——1 muſt refer him a moment to 
« his own reflections, and will then venture 


c to truſt my ea! with his own heart. 


« Let 


„ ˙-» 


Ce 
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Let him conſider in how different a de- 
« oree of deteſtation, numbers of wicke 
« actions ſtand there, tho* equally bad 5 
« vicious in their own natures; he wi 
C ſoon find, that ſuch of them as ſtrong incli- 
«© nation and cuſtom have promped him to 
tc commit, are generally dreſſed out and paint- 
« ed with all the falſe beauties which a 
e ſoft and a flattering hand can give them; 
«© ———and that the others, to which he feels 
«<< no propenſity, appear, at once, naked 
ce and deformed, ſurrounded. with all the true 
ce circumſtances of folly and diſhonour. 


« When David furprized Saul ſleeping in 
cc the cave, and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, 
« ——ye read his heart ſmote him for what 
„ he had done: But in the matter of 
« Uriah, where a faithful and gallant ſer- 
6 yant, whom he ought to have loved and 


© honoured, fell to make - May for his luſt, 
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„where conſcience had ſo much greater 
<« reaſon to take the alarm, his heart ſmote 
cc him not. A whole year had almoſt paſſed 
« from the firſt commiſſion of that crime, 
c to the time Nathan was ſent to reprove 
him; and we read not once of the leaſt ſor- 
& row or compunction of heart which he 
< teſtified, during all that time, for what 
ce he had done, 


Thus conſcience, this once able moni- 
e tor. placed on high as a judge within 
cc us, and intended by our Maker as a juſt 


cc andequitable one too, by an unhappy 
lt train of cauſes and impediments, takes of. 
cc ten ſuch imperfet copgnizance of what 
C paſſes, does its office ſo negligently, 
46 ſometimes ſo corruptly,——that it is 
cc not to be truſted alone; and therefore we 
< find there is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſ- 
&« ſity, of joining another principle with 
* 4 ih» 
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< it, to aid, if not govern, its determi- 
ce nations. | 

ce $9 that if you would form a juſt judgment 
« of what is of infinite importance to you not 
ce to be miſled in,. — namely, in what degree 
cc of real merit you ſtand either as an honeſt 
« man, an uſeful citizen, a faithful ſubjet 
cc to your king, or a good ſervant to your 
« God. call in religion and morality.— 
« Look, What is written in the law of 
cc God?-—— How readeſt thou !——Confult 
<6 calm reaſon and the unchangeable obliga- 
ce tions of juſtice and truth; what ſay 
cc they? 


« Let CoNnSCIENCE determine the matter 

c upon theſe reports ;——and then if thy 
ce heart condemns thee not, which is the caſe 
e the apoſtle ſuppoſes, the rule will be 
<« jnfallible; Here Dr. Sap fell aſteep]— 
f 2 £66 thou 
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* thou wilt have confidence towards Gd, 
« that is, have Juſt grounds to believe the 
« judgment thou haſt paſt upon thyſelf, is 
« the judgment of God ; and nothing elſe 
« but an anticipation of that righteous ſen- 
« tence which will be pronounced upon thee 
<« hereafter by that Being, to whom thou art. 
« finally to give an account of thy actions. 


„ Bleſſed is the man, indeed, then, as the 
« author of the book of Eccleſiafticus expreſ- 
« ſes it, 0h is not pricked with the multitude 
« of his fins: Bleſſed is the man whoſe heart- 
Bath not condemned him ; whether he be rich, 
« or whether he be poor, if he have a goed heart 
« (a heart thus guided and informed) he ſhall 
at all times rejoice in a chearful — z 
ce his mind ſhall. tell him more than ſeven watch-- 
« men that fit above upon a. totber on high,” — 


[A tower has no ſtrength, quoth my uncle 
Toby, unleſs tis flank d.“ In the dark- 


. «eſt 
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« eſt doubts it ſhall conduct him ſafer than a | 
« thouſand caſuiſts, and give the ſtate he lives 
& in, a better ſecurity for his behaviour than 
all the cauſes and reſtrictions put together, 
<« which law-makers are forced to multiply :. 
Forced, as J ſay, as things ſtand ; hu- 
% man laws not being a matter of original 
choice, but of pure neceſſity, brought in 
« to fence againſt the miſchievous effects of 
& thoſe conſciences which are no law unto 
<« themſelves ; well intending, by the many 
<« proviſions made. that in all ſuch cor- 


= 


© rupt and miſguided cafes, where princi- 
“ ples and the checks of conſcience will 
<« not make us upright. to ſupply their 
<« force, and, by the terrors of gaols and 
« halters, oblige us to it.“ | 


[I fee plainly, ſaid my father, that this 
ſermon has been compoſed to be preached at 
the Temple,——or' at ſome Aſſiz e.— like 

the 
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the reaſoning, —and am ſorry that Dr. Sep 
has fallen afleep before the time of his con- 
viction ;—for it is now clear, that the Par- 
ſon, as I thought at firſt, never inſulted St. 
Paul in the leaſt ;,—nor has there been, bro- 
ther, the leaſt difference between them. 
A great matter, if they had differed, replied 
my uncle Toby, — the beſt friends in the world 
may differ ſometimes. _— True, — brother 
Teby, quoth my father, ſhaking hands with 
him, —we'll fill our pipes, brother, and then 
Trim ſhall go on. 


Well what doſt thou think of it ? 


faid my father, ſpeaking to Corporal Trim, 
as he reached his tobacco-box. 


I think, anſwered the Corporal, that the 
ſeven watch-men upon the tower, who, I 
ſuppoſe, are all centinels there. —are more, 


2 pleaſe your Honour, than were neceſſa- 


h. 
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ry ; — and, to go on at that rate, would 
harraſs a regiment all to pieces, which a 
commanding officer, who loves his men, 
will never do, if he can help it, becauſe two 
centinels, added the Corporal, are as good 
as twenty.— 1 have been a commanding 
officer myſelf in the Corps de Garde a hundred 
times, continued Trim, riſing an inch high- 
er in his figure, as he ſpoke, —and all the 
time I had the honour to ſerve his Majeſty 
King William, in relieving the moſt conſi- 
derable poſts, I never left more than two in 
my life. Very right Trim, quoth my un- 
cle Toby, — but you do not confider, Trim, 
that the towers, in Solomon's days, were not 
ſuch things as our baſtions, flanked and de- 


fended by other works ;—this, Trim, was an 
invention ſince Solomon's death; nor had they 
horn-works, or ravelins before the curtin, 
in his time ;—or ſuch a foſsé as we make 
with a cuvette in the middle of it, and with 

| covered 
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covered ways and counterſcarps palliſadord 
along it, to guard againſt a Coup de main 
So that the ſeven men upon the tower were a 
party I dare ſay, from the Corps de Garde, 
ſet there, not only to look out, but to de- 
fend it. They could be no more, an' pleaſe 
your Honour, than a Corporal's Guard.— 
My: father ſmiled inwardly,—but not out- 
wardly ;—the ſubject being rather too ſe- 
rious, conſidering what had happened, to 
make a jeſt of,—So putting his pipe into 
his mouth, which he had juſt lighted, he 
contented himſelf with ordering Trim to read 
an. He read on as follows:] 


To have the fear of God. before our 
« eyes, and, in our mutual dealings with. 
« each other, to govern our actions by the 
« eternal meaſures of right and wrong: 
« The firſt of theſe will comprehend the 
40 duties of religion; the ſecond, thoſe of 

c morality, 


„ 


*, morality, which are ſo inſeparably con- 
“ nected together, that you cannot divide 
<< theſe two tables, even in imagination (tho? 
„the attempt is often made in practice) 


« without breaking and mutually deſtroying 
< them both, 


I ſaid the attempt is often made; and ſo 
<« jt is; there being nothing more com- 
© mon than to ſee a man who has no ſenſe at 
« all of religion, and indeed has ſo much 
<« honeſty as to pretend to noue, who would 
« take it as the bittereſt affront, ſhould you 
« but hint at a ſuſpicion of his moral cha- 
<« ratter,——0or imagine he was not conſci- 
ec entiouſly juſt and ſcrupulous to the utter- 
«© moſt mite. 


« When there is ſome appearance that it 
« js ſo, —tho' one is unwilling even to ſuſ- 


v pect the appearance of ſo amiable a virtue 
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« as moral honeſty, yet were we to Iook 
« into the grounds of it, in the preſent caſe, 
& I am perſuaded we ſhould find little rea- 
« {on to enyy ſuch a one the honour of his 


ec motive, 


tc Let him declaim as pompouſly as he 
<« chooſes upon the ſubject, it will be found 
cc to reſt upon no better foundation than ei- 
e ther his intereſt, his pride, his caſe, or 
ce ſome ſuch little and chanyeable paſſion as 
&« will give us but ſmall dependance upon his 
& actions in matters of great diſtreſs. 


« will illuſtrate this by an example. 


« ]-know the banker I deal with, or the 
« phyſician I uſually call in,” [There 
is no need, cried Dr. Shop, (waking) to call 
in any phyſician in this caſe] <« to be 
« neither of them men of much religion: 1 
| « hear 


6 
te hear them make a jeſt of it every day, and 
« treat all its ſanctions with ſo much ſcorn, 
ee as to put the matter paſt doubt. Well; 
g notwithſtanding this, I put my for- 
„tune into the hands of the one and 


hat is dearer ſtill to me, I truſt my life 
« to the honeſt ſkil} of the other. 


«© Now let me examine what is my rea- 
« ſon for this great confidence. Why, 
c in the firſt place, I believe there is no pro- 
« bability that either of them will employ 
ec the power I put into their hands to my 
e diſadvantage ;z—D—<l conſider that honeſty 
« ſerves the purpoſes of this life: I know 
« their ſucceſs in the world depends upon 
« the fairneſs of their characters. In a 
« word, I'm perſuaded that they cannot hurt 
« me without hurting themſelves more. 


« But put it otherwiſe, namely, that in- 
« tereſt lay, for once, on the other fide ; 
« that 
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e that a caſe ſhould happen, wherein the one, 


without ſtain to his reputation, could ſe- 
crete my fortune, and leave me naked in 
cc the World; or that the other could ſend 
*« me out of it, and enjoy an eſtate by my 
& death, without diſhonour to himſelf or 
« his art: In this caſe, what hold have 1 
<« of either of them f. -Religion, the 
« ſtrongeſt of all motives, is out of the queſ- 


_<£ tion :—Intereſt, the next moſt powerful 
% motive in the world, is ſtrongly againſt 
* me:——W hat have I left to caſt into the 
&& oppoſite ſcale to ballance this temptation ? 


G —— Alas! I have nothing, — nothing 


« but what is lighter that a bubble. I muſt 


« lye at the mercy of Hoxous, or ſome 
& ſuch capricious principle. Strait ſecu- 
« rity for two of the moſt valuable bleſ- 


„ ſings my property and myſelf. | 


- —— 
— * 4 


; 
* 


1 
. <6 As, therefore, we can have no depen- 
««. dence upon morality without religion ;— 
5 fo, on the other hand, there is nothing 
ce better to be expected from religion with- 
<« out morality ;—nevertheleſs, tis no pro- 
«« digy to ſee a man whoſe real moral cha- 
& racter ſtands very low, who yet entertains 
s the higheſt notion of himſelf, in the light 
c of a religious man. 


« He ſhall not only be covetous, revenge- 
« fu], implacable,——but even wanting in 
& points of common honeſty ; yet, inaſmuch 
as he talks aloud againſt the infidelity of 
& the age, — is zealous for fome points of 
religion. goes twice a-day to church, 
& — —attends the ſacraments, —and amuſes 
« himſelf with a few inſtrumental parts of 
« religion, — ſhall cheat his conſcience in- 
& to a judgment, that, for this, he is a re- 
« ligious man, and has diſcharged truly his 


Vor, II. E « duty 
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« duty to God: And you will find that 
« ſuch a man, through foree of this delu- 
44 ſion, generally looks down with ſpiritual 
cc pride upon every other mas who has leſs 
* affectation of piety,. — though, perhaps, 
ce ten times more real honeſty than himſelf. 


c This likewiſe is @ fore evil under the fun ; 
£6. e. and ] believe, there is no one miſtaken 


« principle, which, for its time, has 
« wrought more ſerious miſchiefs, For a 
e general proof of this, examine the hiſtory 

ec of the Romiſh church; I Well what can 
you make of that? cried Dr. Shp]—« ſee 
«< what ſcenes of cruelty, murders, rapine, 
cc blood-ſhed,” —\Fhey may thank their 
own obſtinacy, cried Dr, $hp]—*<* have all 
« been ſanctified by a religion not ſtrictly 

N by morality. 


« In how many kingdoms of the world 
[Here Trim kept waving his right-hand from 
x | the 


17) 


the ſermon to the extent of his arm, return- 


ing it backwards and forwards to the con- 
oluſion of the paragraph. ] 


«© In how many kingdoms of the world 
< has the cruſading ſword of this miſguided 
& ſaint-errant ſpared neither age or merit, 
<< or ſex, or condition ?—and, as he fought 
<< under the banners of a religion which ſet 
< him looſe from juſtice and humanity, he 
cc ſhewed none; mercileſsly trampled upon 
« both,—heard neither the. cries of the un- 

<6 fortunate, nor pitied their diſtreſſes.“ 


II have been in many a battle, an' pleaſe 
your Honour, quoth Trim, ſighing, but ne- 
ver in ſo melancholy a one as this.—I would 
not have drawn a tricker in it againſt theſe 
poor ſouls, to have been made a general 
officer. Why? what do you underſtand 
of the affair? ſaid Dr. Slop, looking towards 
| 1 Trim, 
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Trim, with ſomething more of contempt than 
the Corporal's honeſt heart deſerved, _——— 
What do you know, friend about this battle 


you talk of ? 
I never refuſed quarter in my life to any 


man who cried out for it ; but to a wo- 


man or a child, continued Trim, before I 
would level my muſket at them, I would 
loſe my life a thouſand times, Here's a 
crown for thee, Trim, to drink with Obadiah 
to-night, quoth my uncle Toby, and I'll give 
Obadiah another too, God bleſs your 


poor women and children had it. Thou 
art an honeſt fellow, quoth my uncle Toby. 


as to ſay, — and ſo he is, —— 
But prithee, Trim, ſaid my father, make 


an end, —for I ſee thou haſt but a leaf or 
— ES ANDES 3 


I know, replied Trim, that 


Honour, replied Trim, —l had rather theſe 


| My father nodded his head, —as much 


Corporal _ 
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z Corporal Trim read on.] 


6 If the teſtimony of paſt centuries in this 
« matter is not ſufficient, —conlider at this 
« inſtant, how the votaries of that religion 
« are every day thinking to do ſervice and 
« honour to God, by actions which are a 
% diſhonour and ſcandal to themſelves. 


& To be convinced of this, go with me 
« for a moment into the priſons of the In- 
„ quiſition.“ [God help my poor brother 
Tom.] —“ Behold Religion, with Mercy and 
&« Juſtice chained down under her feet, —— 


there ſitting ghaſtly upon a black tribunal, 
< propped up with racks and inſtruments of 
„ torment, Hark 


hark ! what a pite- 
c ous groan ! Here Trim's face turned as 
pale as aſhes.]. e Sce the melancholy 
YA wretch who uttered it.“ Here the tears 
began to trickle down] | e juit brought 

3 forth 


3 
« forth to undergo the anguiſh of a mock trial, 


« and endure the utmoſt pains that a ſtudied 
« ſyſtem of cruelty has been able to invent.” 


lour returning into his face as red as blood. } 
* Behold this helpleſs victim delivered 
ec up to his tormentors,—his body ſo waſted 
c with ſorrow and confinement.” [Oh! 
tis my brother, cried poor Trim in a mot 
paſſionate exclamation, dropping the ſermon 
upon the ground, and clapping his hands to- 
gether I fear tis poor Tom. My father's and 
my uncle Toby's heart yearned with ſympa- 
thy for the poor fellow's diſtreſs ; even Slop 
himſelf acknowledged pity for him. Why, 
Trim, ſaid my father, this is not a hiſtory, 


tis a ſermon thou art reading; prithee 


« Behold this. 
« helpleſs victim delivered up to his tormen.. 


« tors, —his body ſo waſted with ſorrow and 
con- 


begin the ſentence again.] 


— D them all, quoth Trim, his co- 
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” confinement, you will ſee every nerve and 
<« muſcle as it ſuffers, 


c Obſerve the laſt movement of that hor- 
« rid engine! II would rather face a can- 
non, quoth Trim, ſtamping. ]—<« See what 
« convulſions it has thrown him into! 
« Confider the nature of the poſture in 
c which he now lies ftretched, what ex- 


te quifite tortures heendures by it! -I hope 
tis not in Portugal. *Tis all nature can 
c bear! Good God! fee how it keeps his 
« weary ſoul hanging upon his trembling 
„lips!“ [I would not read another line of 
Ait, quoth Trim, for all this world ;—I fear, 
an' pleaſe your Honours, all this is in Par- 
tugal, where my poor brother Tom is. I tell 
thee, Trim, again, quoth my father, *tis 
not an hiſtorical account,—'tis a deſcription, 
"Tis only a deſcription, honeſt man, 
quoth Sp, there's not a word of truth in 
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it — That's another ſtory, replied my fa- 


ther, —However, as Trim reads it with fo 
much concern,—'tis cruelty to force him to 
go on with it, —Give me hold of the ſer- 
mon, Trim, —IL'II finiſh it for thee, and 
thou may'ſt go. I muſt ſtay and hear it too, 
replied Trim, if your Honour will allow 
me ;—tho' I would not read it myſelf for a 
Colonel's pay. Poor Trim ! quoth my 
uncle Toby, My father went on.] — 


C Conſider the nature of the poſture 
in which he now lics ſtretched, —what 


<< exquiſite torture he endures by it | Tis 


« all nature can bear! Good God! See 
% how it keeps his weary foul hanging upon 
«© his trembling lips, willing to take its 
leave. — but not ſuffered to depart | 
« Behold the unhappy wretch' led back to 
x« his cell!“ [Then, thank God, how- 


ever, quoth Trim, they have not killed 
5 3 him.] 
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him.“ See him dragged. out of it again 


ce to meet the flames, and the inſults in his 
« laſt agonies, which this principle, —this 


8 principle, that there can be religion with- 


&« out mercy, has prepared for him.“ 


[Then, thank God,—he is dead, quoth 
Trim,—he is out of his pain, — and they have 
done their worſt at him. —0 Sirs Hold 


your peace, Trim, ſaid my father, going on 


with the ſermon, leſt Trim ſhould incenſe 


Dr. Shp,——— we ſhall never have done at 
this rate.) a 


c The ſureſt way to try the merit of any 


« diſputed notion is, to trace down the con- 


e ſequences ſuch a notion has produced, and 


« compare them with the ſpirit of Chriſtia- 
44 nity — tis the ſhort and deciſive rule 
« which our Saviour hath left us, for theſe 


« and ſuch-like caſes, and it is worth a 


« thoufand arguments By their fronts Je 
© ſhall knw oo 


1 will 
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& I will add no farther to the length of 
& this ſermon, than by two or three ſhort 
© and independent rules deducible from it. 


Firſt, Whenever a man talks loudly a- 
&« gainſt religion, always ſuſpect that it is 
« not his reaſon, but his paſſions which 
e have got the better of his CREED. A bad 
« life and a good belief are diſagreeable and 
« troubleſome. neighbours, and where they 
<« ſeparate, depend upon it, tis for no other 
e cauſe but quietneſs ſake. 


& Secondly, When a man, thus repreſen- 
<« ted, tells you in any particular inſtance, 
10 That ſuch a thing goes againſt his 
« conſcience, — always believe he means 
exactly the ſame thing, as when he tells 
« you ſuch a thing goes againſt his ſtomach ; 
<« —a preſent want of appetite being gene- 
« rally the true cauſe of both. 


« In 


8 


In a word, —truſt that man in nothing, 


« who has not a CONSCIENCE in every 
<« thing. 


c And, in your own caſe, remember this 
« plain diſtinction, a miſtake in which has 
& ruined thouſands, - that your conſcience 
« js not a law: No, God and reaſon made 
« the law, and have placed conſcience 
« within you to determine; not, like 
« an Aſiatie Cadi, according to the ebbs 
« and flows of his own paſſions, but like 
& a Britiſb judge in this land of liberty and 
« good ſenſe, who makes no new law, but 
& faithfully declares that law which he 
& knows already written.” 
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Thou haſt read the ſermon extremely 
well, Trim, quoth my father. If he had 
ſpared his comments, replied Dr. Slap, 
he would have read it much better. I ſhould 
have read it ten times better, Sir, anſwered 
Trim, but that my heart was ſo full. —That 
was the very reaſon, Trim, replied my fa- 
ther, which has made thee read the ſer- 
mon as well as thou haſt done; and if the 
clergy of our church, continued my father, 
addrefling himſelf to Dr. Shp, would take 
part in what they deliver as deeply as this 


poor fellow has done,—as their compoſitions 
are fine; [I deny it, quoth Dr. $lop,—I 
maintain it; - that the eloquence of our pul- 
pits, with ſuch ſubjects to enflame it, would 
But 
alas! continued my fathcr, and I own it, 
Sir, with ſorrow, that, like French politi- 
cians in this reſpect, what they gain in the 
cabinet they loſe in the ſield. 


be a model for the whole world: 


'T were a 
pity, 
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pity, quoth my uncle, that this ſhould be 
Joſt, I like the ſermon well, replied my fa-. 


ther, ——*tis dramatic,——and there is ſome- 


thing in that way of writing, when ſkil- 
fully managed, which catches the attention. 
We preach much in that way with us, 
ſaid Dr. Shop. I know that very well, ſaid 
my father. but in a tone and manner 
which diſguſted Dr. Sp, full as much as his 
aſſent, ſimply, could have pleaſed him. —— 
But in this, added Dr. Slap, a little piqued, — 
our ſermons have greatly the advantage, that 


we never introduce any character into them 
below a patriarch or a patriarch's wife, or a 
martyr or a ſaint, — There are ſome very bad 
characters in this, however, ſaid my father, 
and I do not think the ſermon a jot the worſe 
for em. — But pray, quoth my uncle Toby, 
—who's can this be? How eould it get into 
my Stevinus ? A man muſt be as great a conju- 
rer as Stevinus, ſaid my father, to reſolve the 

ſecond 


(903 
ſecond queſtion :— The firſt, I think, is not 
ſo difficult; for unleſs my judgment great- 
ly deceives me,—I know the author, for 'tis 
wrote, certainly, by the parſon of the 
pariſh. 


The fimilitude of the ſtile and manner of 
it, with thoſe my father conſtantly had heard 
preached in his pariſh-church, was the 
ground of his conjecture, —proving it as 
ſtrongly, as an argument 4 priori could 
prove ſuch a thing to a philoſophic mind, 
That it was Yorict's and no one's elſe ;—It 
was proved to be fo 4 poſteriori, the day af- 
ter, when Yoyick ſent a ſervant to my uncle 
Toby's houſe to enquire after it. 


It ſeems that Yorick, who was inquiſitive 
after all kinds of knowledge, had borrowed 
Stevinus of my uncle Toby, and had careleſsly 


popped his ſermon, as ſoon as he had made 
00 it 
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it, into the middle of Stevinus; and by an 
act of forgetfulneſs, to which he was ever 
ſubject, he had ſent Stevinus 1. and his 


ſermon to keep him company. 


Ill-fated ſermon ! Thou waſt loſt, after 
this recovery of thee, a ſecond time, drop- 
ped thro” an unſuſpected fiſſure in thy maſ- 
ter's pocket, down into a treacherous and a 
tattered lining, - trod deep into the dirt by 
the left hind foot of his Roſinante, inhu- 
manly ſtepping upon thee as thou falledſt ;— 
buried ten days in the mire, raiſed up 
out of it by a beggar, —ſold-for a halfpenny to 
a pariſh-clerk,— transferred to his parſon, 
— -loft for ever to thy own, the remainder 
ol his days,——nor reſtored to his reſtleſs 


Manes till this very moment, chat! tell the 
world the ſtory. 


Can 


C003 
Can the reader, believe, that this ſermon 
of Yorick's was preached at an aſſize, in the 
cathedral of York, before a thouſand witneſ- 
ſes, ready to give oath of it, by a certain 
prebendary of that church, and actually 
printed by him when he had done, —and 
within ſo ſhort a ſpace as two years and three 
month after Yoric?'s death.—Yorick indeed, 
was never better ſerved in his liſe; but 
it was a little hard to mal-treat him after, 
and plunder him after he was laid in his 
grave, | 


However, as the gentleman who did it 
was in perfect charity with Yor:ch, and, 
in conſcious juſtice, printed but a few copies 
to give away ;—and that I am told he could 
moreover have made as good a one himſelf, 
| had he thought fit,. declare I would not 


have publiſhed this anecdote to the world; 
— nor do I publiſh it with an intent to 
| hurt 
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hurt his character and advancement in the 
church; Il leave that to others but TL 


find myſelf impelled by two reaſons, which 
J cannot withſtand. 


The firſt is, That, in doing juſtice, 1 
may give reſt to Yorick's ghoſt ;——whichy - 
—as the country-people, and ſome others, 
believe, ——/ill walls. 


The ſecond reaſon is, That, by laying 
open this ſtory to the world, I gain an op- 
portunity of informing it. That in caſe 
the character of parſon Yorich, and this ſam- 
ple of his ſermons, is liked, there are 
now in the poſſeſſion of the Szandy family, 
as many as will make a handſome volume, 
at the world's ſervice..—and much * 
may they do it; 
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CHAP, VII. 


k BADIAH gained the two crowns 
O without diſpute; for he came in jing- 
ling, with all the inſtruments in the green 
bays bag we ſpoke of, ſlung acroſs his body, 
juſt as Corporal Trim went out of the room, 


It is now proper, I think, quoth Dr. Shp, 
(clearing up his looks) as we are in a condi» 
tion to be of ſome ſervice to Mrs. Shandy, to 
Ty e rich maar on, 


1 have ordered, anſwered my father, the 
old thidwife to come down to us upon the 


leaſt difficulty for you muſt know, Dr. 
I, continued my father, with a perplexed 


Kind of a finile upon his countenance, that 
by expreſs treaty, ſolemnly ratified between 
me and my wife, you are no more than an 
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auxiliary in this affair, and nat ſo much as 
that, unleſs the lean olè mother of a midwife 
above ſtairs cannot do without yo. Wo- 
men have their particular faneies, and in 
points of this nature, continued my father, 
where they bear the hole burden, and ſuf- 
fer ſo much acute pain for the advantage of 
our families, and the good of the ſpecies, 
they claim a right of deciding en Seven 
raines, in whoſe hands, and in what faſhion, 
they chuſe to n it. 


They are in the right of it, quot my 
uncle Toby, But, Sir, replied Dr, Slop, not 
taking notice of my uncle Tus opinion, 
but turning to my ſather, they had better 
govern in other points; and a father of 
a family, whe wiſhes its perpetuity, in my 
opinion, had better exchange this preroga - 
tive with them, and give up ſome other 
rights in lieu of it. I know not, quoth 

7 0 F '2 my 


1 

my father, anſwering a little too teſtily, to 
be quite diſpaſſionate in what he ſaid—— I 
know not, quoth he, what we have left to 
give up, in lieu of who ſhall bring our chil- 
dren into the world, unleſs that of who 
ſhall beget them. One would almoſt / 
give up any thing, replied Dr. Sp. I beg | 
your pardon, ——anſwered my uncle Toby. i 
ir, replied Dr. $lop, it would aſtoniſh 
you to know what improvements we have 
made of late years in all branches of obſte- 

trical knowledge, but particularly in that 
one ſingle point of the ſafe and expeditious | 
extraction of the fætus, which has received ; 
ſuch lights, that, for my part (holding up 
his hands) I declare I wonder how the 
world has. wiſh, quoth my uncle Toby, 

you had ſeen what prodigious armies we had 
in Flanders, = 8 
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CHAP. VII. 


' Have dropped the curtain over this ſcene 


for a minute. to remind you of one 


thing, and to inform you of another, 
What I have to inform you, comes, 1 
own, a little out of its due courſe z———for 


it ſhould have been told a hundred and fifty 


pages ago, but that I foreſaw then twould 
come in pat hereafter, and be of more ad- 
vantage here than elſewhere.— Writers had 
need look before them to keep up the ſpirit 
and connection of what they have in hand. 


When theſe two things are done, the 3 


curtain ſhall be drawn up again, and my 


uncle Toby, my father, and Dr. Sep, ſhall go 


on with their diſcourſe, without any more 
interruption, 
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Firſt, then, the matter which I have to 
remind you of, is this 5——that from the 

ſpeeimens of ſingularity in my father's no- 
tions in the point of Chriſtian- names, and that 

other previous point thereto,—you was led, 

T think into an opinion, (and I am ſure [ 
aid as much) that my father was a gentle- 
wan altogether as odd and whimſical in fifty 
other opinions. In truth there was not a 
ſtage in the life of man, from the very firſt 
alt of his begetting down to the lean 
_ and ſlippered pantaloon in his feeond child- 

Aſthneſs, but he had ſome favourite notion to 
himſelf, ſpringing out of it, as ſeeptical, 
and as far out of the high- way of thinking, 
As theſe two which have been explained. 


-—Mr. HMangh. my father, Sit, would ſee no- 
thing in the light in which others placed it ;— 

he placed things in his own light 3 he would 
weigh nothing in common ſcales; — no, —he 
| Was 
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was too refined a reſeareher to lie open to ſo 
groſs au impoſition . To come at the exact 
weight of things in the ſeientiſie ſteel- yard, 
the fulcrum, he would ſay, fhould be al- 
moſt inviſible, to ayoid all friction from po- 
pular tenets; without this che minutia 
of philoſophy, which would always turn the 
balance, will have no-weight atall, Know- 
ledge, like matter, he-would affirm was di- 
viſible in infinitum that the grains and 
ſoruples were as much u pact of it, as the 
_ gravitation of the Whole world. In à word, 
he would ſay, error was error, n Mat- 
ter where it fell, whether in a fraction, 
or a pound, — twas alike fatal to truth, 
and ſhe was kept down at the bottom of ber 
well as ae 20 miſtake in the duſt of 
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le would often lament that it was for want 
of conſideringthis properly, and of applying it 


 K{kilfully to civil matters, as well as to ſpecu- 


lative truths, that ſo many things in this 
world were out of joint; — that the political 
arch was giving way and that the very 
foundations ef our excellent conſtitution, 
in church and ſtate, were ſo ſapped as eſti- 
mators had reported. 


5 


ruined, undone people. Why? he would aſk, 
making uſe of the ſorites or ſyllogiſm of Ze- 
nus and | Ghry/ippus, without knowing it be- 
Jonged to them. Why? why are we a ruin- 
ed people: Becauſe we are corrupted. 
Whence is it, dear Sir, that we are corrup- 
ted : Becauſe we are needy; our po- 
verty, and not our wills, conſent.—— And 
wherefore, he would add, are we needy ? 

rom the neglect, he would anſwer, of 

| our 


- You cry out, he would ſay, we are a 
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dur pence and our halfpence :— Our bank 
notes, Sir, our guineas,—nay our ſhillings 
take care of themſelves. 


*Tis the ſame, he would ſay, throughout 
the whole circle of the ſciences the great, 


the eſtabliſhed points of them, are not to be 


broke in upon. The laws of nature will 
defend themſelves ;—but error—(he would 
add, looking earneſtly at my mother) 


error, Sir, creeps in thro' the minute holes, ; 7 
and ſmall crevices, which human nature 
leaves unguarded. 


This turn of thinking in my - Father, is 
what I had to remind you of: The point 
you are to be informed of, and which I have 


reſerved for this place, is as ſollows. 


Amongſt the many and excellent reaſons, 
with which my father had urged my mother 


to accept of Dr. Slop's aſſiſtance preferably 


1 to 
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ſave his ſoul from deſtruction. 


1 „* 

40 that of the old woman, — there was one 
of a very ſingular nature; which, when he 
had done arguing the matter with her as a 
Chriſtian, and came to argue it over again 


with her as a philoſopher, he had put his 


whole ſtrength to, depending indeed upon it 


as his ſheet- anchor. It failed him; tho” 
from no defect in the argument itſelf; but 
that, do vrhat he could, he was not able for 
his ſoul to make her comprehend the drift of 
it. Cirſed luck ſaid he to himſelf, 
ane afternoon, as he walked out of the room, 
after he had been ſtating it for an hour and 
2 half to her, to no manner of purpoſe j— 


Kunſeil luck! ſaid he, biting his lip as he 


mut the door, for a man to be maſter of 
one of the fineſt chains of reaſoning in na- 
ture and have à wife at the ſame time 
with ſuch a head - piece, that he cannot hang 
up a fingle” inference within fide of it, to 
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This argument, tho' it was intirely loſt upon 
my mother, ——had more weight with him, 
than all his other arguments joined together; 
AI will therefore endeavour to do it juſtice, 
—and ſet it forth with all the perſpicuity I 
am maſter of, | 


My father ſet out upon the . of 


theſe two following axioms: 


Fir/t, That an ounce of a man's own wit, 
was worth a ton of other people's; and, 


Secondly, (Which by the bye, was the 
ground-work of the firſt axiom, —tho' it 
comes laſt ) That every man's wit muſt come 
from every man's own ſoul, ——and no o- 
ther body's. 


Now, as it was plain to my father, that 


all fouls were by nature equal. — and that 


the great difference between the moſt acute 
and 


13 

and the moſt obtuſe underſtanding, ——was 
from no original ſharpneſs or bluntneſs of 
one thinking ſubſtance above or below an- 
other. but aroſe merely from the lucky 
or unlucky organization of the body, in 
that part where the ſoul principally took up 
her reſidence, —— he had made it the ſub- 


ject of his enquiry to find out the identical 
place. 


Nov, from the beſt accounts he had been 
able to get of this matter, he was ſatisfied it 
could not be where Des Cartes had fixed it, 
upon the top of the pineal gland of the brain; 
which, as he philoſophiſed, formed a cu- 
ſhion for her about the ſize of a marrow pea; 
tho”, to ſpeak the truth, as ſo many nerves | 
did terminate all in that one place, — twas 
no bad conjecture; and my father had 
certainly fallen with that great philoſopher 
plumb into the centre of the miſtake, had 
it not been for my uncle Toby, who reſcued 

| him 
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him out of it, by a ftory he told him of a 
TV alloon officer at the battle of Landen, who 
hadone part of his brain ſhot away by a muſket 
ball, —and another part of it taken out after 
by a French ſurgeon ; and after all, recovered, 
and did his duty very well without it. 


If death, ſaid my father, reaſoning with 
himſelf, is nothing but the ſeparation of the 
ſoul from the body ;—and if it is true that 
people can walk about and do their buſineſs 
without brains, - then certes the ſoul does 
not inhabit there. Q. E. D. 


As for that certain, very thin, ſubtls 
and very fragrant juice which Coglioni/ſims 
Borri, the great Milaneze phyſician, affirms, 


in a letter to Bartholine, to have diſcovered . 


in the cellulæ of the occipital parts of the 
cerebellum, and which he likewiſe affirms 
to be the principal ſeat of the reaſonable ſoul 
(for, you muſt know, in theſe latter and 

| more 
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more enlightened ages, there, are two fouls 
in every man living, —the one, according 
to the great Metheglingius, being called the 
Auimus, the other the Arima; )—as forthe opi- 
nion, L ſay, of Borri, —my father could ne- 
ver ſubſcribe ta it by any means; the very 
idea of fo noble, ſo refined, ſo immaterial, 
and ſo exalted a being as the Anima, or e- 

ven the Animus, taking up her reſidence, 
and ſitting dabbling, like a tad-pole all day 
long, both fummer and winter, in a puddle, 
or in a liquid of any kind, how thick 
or thin ſoever, he would ſay, ſhocked his 
imagination; he would ſcarce give the doc- 
trine a hearing. You 


What, therefore, ſeemed the leaſt liable 
to objections of any, was that the chicf ſen- 
forium, or head- quarters of the ſoul, and to 
which place all intelligences were referred, 
and from whence all hex mandates were iſſu- 

ed, 
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ed, was in, or near, the cerebeum,— 
or rather ſome-where about the medulla ob- 
longata, wherein it was generally agreed by 
Duich anatomiſts, that all the minute nerves 
from all the organs of the feven ſeaſes con- 
centered, like ftreets and winding alleys, in- 
. to a ſquare, + x0 


So far there was nothing ſingular in my 
he had the beſt of phi- 
loſophers; of all ages and climates, to go 
along with him. But here he took a road 
of his own, ſetting up another Shandear hy- 
potheſis upon theſe corner ſtones they had 
laid for him; —— and which faid hy potheſis 
equally ſtood its ground; whether the fub- 
tilty and finenefs of the ſoul depeaded upon 
the temperature and clearneſs of the ſaid 


father's opinion, 


liquor, or of the finet net-work and texture 
in the cerebellum itſelf ; which opinion. he 
favoured, 


He 
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He maintained, that next to the due care 
to be taken in the act of propagation of 
each individual, which required all the 
thought in the world, as it laid the foun- 
dation of this incomprehenſible contexture, 
in which wit, memory, fancy, eloquence, 
and what is uſually meant by the name of 
good-natured parts, do conſiſt; - that next 
to this and his Chriſtian- name, which were 
the two original and moſt efficacious cauſes 
of all; that the third cauſe, or rather 
what Togicians call the Cauſa fine gud non, 
and without which all that was done was of 
no manner of ſignificance.— was the pre- 
ſeervation of this delicate and fine ſpun web, 
from the havock which was generally made 
in it by the violent compreſſion and cruſh 
which the head was made to undergo, by 
the nonſenſical method of bringing us into 
the world by that foremoſt. 


nis requires explanation; 
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My father, who dipped into all kinds of 
books, upon looking into Lithopædus Se- 
 nonefis ae Portu difficili x, publiſhed by Adri- 
anus Smelugot, had found out, That the lax 
and pliable ſtate of a child's head in parturi- 
tion, the bones of the cranium having no 
ſutures at that time, was ſuch, that by 
force of the woman's efforts, which, in 
ſtrong labour-pains, was equal, upon an ayer 
rage, to the weight of 470 pounds averdupojs 


acting perpendicularly upon it; it ſo hap- 


pened, that in 49 inſtances out of 50, the ſaid 


The author is here twice miſtaken ; for Lithope 
dus ſhould be wrote thus, Lithopetii Senonenſis Icum. 
The ſecond miſtake is, that this Lithopedus is not an 
'author, but a drawing of a petrified child. The ac- 
count of this, publiſhed by Atheſins 1580, may be 
ſeen at the end of Cordeus's works in Spachius. Mr. 
Trifram Shangy has been led into this error, either 
from ſeeing Lithopedus's name of late in a catalogue 
of learned writers in Pr., or by miſtaking Li- 


thopædus for Trinecavellius,— from the too great 
ſites of the names, 
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head was compreſſed and moulded into the 
ſhape of an oblong conical piece of dough, 
ſuch as a paſtry-cook generally rolls up in 
order to make a pye of.— Good God | cri- 
ed my father, what havock and deſtruction 
muſt this make in the infinitely fine and ten- 
der texture of the cerebellum Or if there 
is ſuch a juice as Borri pretends,.—is it not 
enough to make the cleareſt liquid in the 
world both feculent and mothery ? 


But how great was his apprehenſion, 
hen he. farther underſtood, that this force 
acting upon the very vertex of the head, not 
only injured. the brain itſelf or cerebrum, 
but that, it neceſſarily ſqueezed and pro- 
pelled the cerebrum towards the cerebel- 
lum, which was the immediate ſeat of the 
underſtanding.—— Angels and Minifters of 


grace defend us! cried my father. can 
| ; der 
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der the intellectual web is ſo rent and tat- 
tered as we ſee it; and that ſo many of our 
beſt heads are no better than a puzzled 


ſkein of ſilk—all pęrplexity, —all confuſion 
within ſide, 


But when my father read on, and was let 


into the ſecret, that when a child was turn- 
ed topſy-turvy, which was eaſy for an opera- 
tor to do, and was extracted by the feet ;— 
that inſtead of the cerebrum being propelled 
towards the cerebellum, the cerebellum, on 
the contrary, was propelled ſimply towards 
the cerebrum, where it could do no man- 
ner of hurt : — By heavens ! cried he, the 
world is in conſpiracy to drive out what little 
wit God has given us,——and the profeſ- 
ſors of the obſtetric art are liſted into the 
ſame conſpiracy.—W hat is it to me which 
end of my ſon comes foremoſt into the 
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world, provided all goes right after, and 
kis cerebellum eſcapes uncruſhed ? 


It is the nature of an hypotheſis, when 
once a man has conceived it, that it aflimi- 
lates every thing to itſelf, as proper nouriſh- 
ment; and, from the firſt moment of your 
 begeteing it, it generally grows the ſtronger 
by every ching you ſee, hear, read, or un- 
derſtand. This is of great uſe. 


When my father was gone with this a- 
bout a month, there was ſcarce a phœnome- 
non of ſtupidity or of genius, which he 
could not readily ſolve by it ;—-it account- 
ed for the eldeſt ſon being the greateſt 
blockhead in the family.——Poor devil, he 
would fay;,,—he made way for the capacity 
of his younger brothers. It unriddled 
the obſervation of drivellers and monſtrous 
Beads, —— ſhewing, d priori, it could not 
2 jo bs 
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be otherwiſe, unleſs ***#* don't know 
what. It wonderfully explained and ac- 
counted for the acumen of the A/zatic genius, 
and that ſprightlier turn, and a more pene- 


trating intuition of minds, in warmer eli- 
mates; not from the looſe and common- 
place ſolution of a clearer ſky, and a more 
perpetual ſun-ſhine, &c,—which for aught 
he knew, might as well rarify and dilute the 
faculties of the ſoul into nothing, by one 
extreme, —as they are condenſed in colder 
climates by the other; but he traced the 
affair up to its ſpring- head ;—fhewed that 
in warmer climates, nature had laid a lighter 
tax upon the faireſt parts of the creation 
their pleaſures more ;—the neceſſity of their 
pains leſs, inſomuch that the pꝓreſſure and 
reſiſtance upon the vertex was ſo light, that 
the whole organization of the cerebellum 
was preſerved ;—nay, he did not believe, 


in natural births, that ſo much as a ſingle 
| F thread 
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thread of the net-work was broke or diſ- 
ſo that the foul might juſt act as 


placed, 
ſhe liked, 


When my father had got ſo far, 


what a blaze of light did the accounts of 
the Cz/arian ſection, and of the towering. 


geniuſes who had come ſafe into the world 
by it, caſt upon this hypotheſis? Here you 
ſee, he would ſay, there was no injury done 
to the ſenſorium ;—no preſſure of the head 


againſt the pelvis ; no propulſion of the 
cerebrum towards the cerebellum, either by 
the os pubis on this fide, or the os coxygis on 
that; ——and pray, what were the happy 
conſequences ? Why, Sir, your Julius Cæ- 
far, who gave the operation a name ;—and 
your Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who was born ſo 
before ever the operation had a name; 


your Scipio Africanus; your Manlius Torqua- 
tus; our Edvard the Sixth, - Who, had he 


lived, 
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lived, would have done the ſame honour to 
the hypotheſis :!——Theſe, and many more 
who figured high in the annals of fame. 
all came fide-way, Sir, into the world. 


This inciſion of the abdomen and uterus 
run for ſix weeks together in my father's 
head ;——n» he had read, and was ſatisfied, 
that wounds in the ep;ga/trium, and thoſe in 
the matrix, were not mortal ;-———-o that the 
belly of the mother might be opened extreme 
ly well to give a paſlage to the child, —_He 
mentioned the thing one afternoon ta my 


merely as a matter of fact; 


mother, 
but ſeeing her turn as pale as aſhes at the 
very mention of it, as much as the operation 
flattered his hopes, he thought it as well 
to ſay no more of it. contenting him- 
{elf with admiring, —what he thought was 
to no purpoſe to propoſe, 
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This was my father Mr. Shandy's hypothe- 
ſis; concerning which I have only to add, that 
my brother Bobby did as great honour to it 
(whatever he did to the family) as any one 
of the great heroes we ſpoke'of : For happen- 
ing not only to be chriſtened, as I told you, 
but to be born too, when my father was at 
Epfem,-——being moreover my mother's fut 
child,. coming into the world with his head 
foremoſt, —and turning out afterwards a lad of 
-wonderful flow parts, my father ſpelt all 
-theſe together into his opinion; and as he 
had failed at one end, —he was determined 
to try the other. 


This was not to be expected from one of 
the ſiſterhood, who are not eaſily to be put 
out of their way,. ——and was therefore one 
of my father's great reaſons in favour of a 
man of ſcience, whom he could better deal 
with. 5 

STARE Of 
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Of all men in the world, Dr. Slip wak 
the fitteſt for my father's purpoſe ; — — for 
though this new-invented forceps was the 
armour he had proved, and what he main- 


tained to be the ſafeſt inſtrument of deli - 


verance,—yet, it ſeems, he had ſcattered a 
word or two. in his book, in favour of the 
very thing which ran in my father's fancy ; 
tho” not with a view to the ſoul's good 


in extracting by the feet, as was my father's 


ſyſtem, —but for reaſons merely obſtetrical. 


This will account for the coalition be- 
twixt my father and Dr. Slop, in the enſu- 
ing diſcourſe, which went a little hard 
againſt my uncle Toby. In what manner 
a plain man, with nothing but common 
ſenſe, could bear up againſt two ſuch allies 
in ſcience, —is hard to conceive, You may 
conjecture upon it, if you pleaſe, and 
vrhilſt your imagination is in motion, you may 

encourage 
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encourage it to go on, and-diſcover by what 
cauſes and effects in nature it could come to 
paſs, that my uncle Toby got his modeſty by 
the wound he received upon his groin, 
You may raiſe a ſyſtem to account for the loſs 


of my noſe by marriage- articles, and ſhew 
the world how it could happen, that I ſhould 
have the misfortune to be called TRISTRAM, 
in oppoſition to my father's hypotheſis, 
and the wiſh of the whole family, God-fa- 
thers and God-mothers not excepted, 
Theſe, with fifty other points left yet unra- 
velled, you may endeavour to ſolve if you 
have time; — but I tell you beforehand it 
will be in vain, for not the ſage Alquiſe, the 
magician in Don Belianis of Greece, nor the 
no leſs famous Urganda, the ſorcereſs his 
wife, (were they alive) could pretend to 
come within a league of the truth. 


The 
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The reader will be content to wait for a 


full explanation of theſe matters till the next 
year, —when a ſeries of things will be laid 


open which he little expects. 


C HAP. IX. 


— 77 iß, Dr. Slop, quoth my uncle 

| Toby (repeating his wiſh for Dr. 
Slop a ſecond time, and with a degree of 
more zeal and earneſtneſs in his manner of 
wiſhing, than he had wiſhed at firſt $ — 
« [ wiſh, Dr. Slop,” quoth my uncle Toby, 
& you had ſeen what prodigious armies we had 


« in Flanders... 


My uncle T4by's wiſh did Dr. Slep-a diſſer- 
vice which his heart never intended any man, 
dir, it confounded him—and thereby 


putting his ideas firſt into confuſion, and 


* Vid. pag. 84. 
then 
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then to flight, he could not rally them again 
for the foul of him. 


In all diſputes, male or female, — 
whether for honour, for profit, or fot love, 


—it makes no difference in the caſe ;—no- 
thing is more dangerous, madam, than a 
wiſh coming ſideways in this unexpected 
manner upon a man: the ſafeſt way in ge- 
neral to take off the force of the wiſh, is for 
the party wiſhed at, inſtantly to get upon his 
legs —and wiſh the wiſber ſomething in re- 
turn, of pretty near the ſame value, ſo 
balancing the account upon, the ſpot, you 
Rand as you were—nay ſometimes gain the 
advantage of the attack by it. 


This will be fully illuſtrated to the world 
an my chapter of wiſhes, — 


Dr. 
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' - Dr. Shop did not underſtand the nature of 
this defence; —he was puzzled with it, and 
it put an entire ſtop to the diſpute for four 
minutes and a half; — five had been fatal to 
it: my father ſaw the danger the diſpute 
was one of the moſt intereſting diſputes in 
the world, „Whether the child of his pray- 
ers and endeavours ſhould be born without 
a head or with one :”—he waited to the laſt 
moment to allow Dr. Slap, in whoſe behalf 
the wiſh was made, his right of returning 
it; but perceiving, I ſay, that he was con- 
founded, and continued looking with that 
perplexed vacuity of eye which puzzled fouls 
generally ſtare with, — firſt in my uncle Teby's 
face—then in his—then up—then down— 
then eaſt—eaſt and by eaſt, and fo on. 
coaſting it along by the plinth of the waig- 
{cot till he had got to the oppoſite point of 
the compaſs, —and that he had actually 
begun to count the braſs nails upon the 


" arm 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Te } 


arm of his chair, —my father thought there 
was no time to be loſt with my uncle Toby, 
ſo took up the diſcourſe as follows. 


"CHAP; X. 


44 HA T prodigious armies you 


„ had in Flanders! 


Pr 


Brother Toby, replied my father, taking 
his wig from off his head with his right hand, 


and with his /zft pulling out a ſtriped India 


handkerchief from his right coat pocket, in 


order to rub his head, as he argued the point 
with my uncle Toby,— 


Now, in this I think my father was 


much to blame; and I will give you my rea- 
ſons for it. 


Matters of no more ſeeming conſequence 
in themſelves than, Whether my father 
| ſhould 
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ſhould have taken off his wig with his right 
hand or with his left,” ——have divided the 
greateſt kingdoms, and made the crowns 'of 
the monarchs who governed them, to totter 
upon their heads, But need I tell you, 
Sir, that the circumſtances with which eve- 
ry thing in this world is begirt, give every 
thing in this world its ſize and ſhape 
and by tightening it, or relaxing it, this way 
or that, make the thing to be, what it is— 
great little - good - bad — indifferent or not 
indifferent, juſt as the caſe happens? 


As my father's India handkerchief was in 
his right coat pocket, he ſhould by no means 
have ſuffered his right hand to have got en- 
gaged : on the contrary, inſtead of taking off 
his wig with it, as he did, he ought to have 
committed that entirely to the left ; and then, 
when the natural exigency my father was 
under of rubbing his head, call'd out for his 
handkerchief, he would have had nothing 


3 In 


| 


6) 
in the world to have done, but to have put 
his right hand into his right coat pocket and 
taken it out; which he might have done 
without any violence, or the leaſt ungraceſul 


twiſt i in any one tendon or muſcle of bis 
whole body. 


In this caſe (unleſs indeed, my father had 
been reſolved to make a fool of himſelf by 
holding the wig ſtiff in his left hand——or 
by making ſome nonſenſical angle or other at 
his elbow joint, or armpit) his whole at- 


unforced: 5 


titude had been eaſy—natural— 


Reynolds himſelf, as great and: gracefully as 
he paints, might have painted him as he ſat, 


Now as my father managed this matter,— 
conſider what a devil of a figure my father 
wade of himſelf. 


In the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, 
and in the beginning of the reign of King 


George 
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George the firſt ( Coat pockets were cut very 
low down in the ſkirt.” —1 need ſay no more 
the father of miſchief, had he been ham- 
mering at it a month, could not have con- 
trived a worſe faſhion for one in my father's 
ſituation. 


CHAN .XE 


T was not an eaſy matter in any king's 
reign (unleſs you were as lean a ſubject 
as myſelf) to have forced your hand diago- 
nally, quite acroſs your whole body, ſo as 
to gain the bottom of your oppoſite coat 
pocket. In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighteen, when this happened, 
it was extremely difficult ; ſo that when my 
uncle Toby diſcovered the tranſverſe zig-zag- 


gery of my father's approaches towards it, it 


inſtantly brought into his mind thoſe he 
had done duty in, before the gate of St. Ni- 
Vol. II, H chalas 3 


— —— ſrſ— —ů— - 
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tholat the idea of which drew off his 
attention ſo intitely from the ſubject in de- 
date, that he had got his right hand to the 
dell to ring up Trim to go and fetch his map 
df Namur, and his eottipaflts and ſector along 
with it, to meaſure the returning angles of 
the traverſes of that attack, but particu- 
larly of that one, where he received his 
wound upon his groin. 


My father knit his brows, and as he knit 
them, all the blood in his body ſeemed to 
ruſh up into his face——my uncle Toby diſ- 
mounted immediately, 


U 


did not apprehend your uncle Toby 


was o horſe baCk, ooo s 


CHAP, 
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CRAP, | Kt; 


Man's body and his mind; with the 
- A utmoſt reverence to both I ſpeak it, are 
exactly like a jerkin, and a jerkin's lining; 


—rumple the one,—you rumple the other. 
There is one certain exception however in 
this caſe, and that is, when you are ſo for- 
tunate a fellow as to have had your jerkin 
made of a gumtaffeta, and the body- lining 
to it of a ſarcenet or thin perſian. | 


Zeno, Cleanthes, Diogenes Babylonius, Dyo- 
nyſius, Heracleotes, Antipatcr, Panætius, and 
Poſſidinius amongſt the Greeks ;——Cato and 
Varro and Seneca amongſt the Romans ;— 
Pantenus and Clonens Alexandrintis and Mon- 
taigne amongſt the Chriſtians; and a ſcore 
and a half of good, honeſt, unthinking Shan- 
dean people as ever lived, whoſe names I 

N H 2 can't 
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can't recolle&,—all pretended that their jer- 
kins were made after this faſhion, —you might 
have rumpled and crumpled, and doubled 
and creaſed, and fretted and fridged the 
outſide of them all to pieces; in ſhort, 
you might have played the very devil with 


them, and at the ſame time, not one of 
the inſides of them would have been one 
button the worſe, for all you had done to 
them. | 


I believe in my conſcience that mine is 
made up ſomewhat after this ſort : for 
never poor jerkin has been tickled off at 
ſuch a rate as it has been theſe laſt nine 
months together, —and yet 1 declare, the 
lining to it,——as far as I am a judge of 
the matter, is not a three-penny piece 
the worſe ;—pell mell, helter ſkelter, ding- 
dong, cut and thruſt, back ſtroke and fore 
ſtroke, ſide way and long way, have they 

: been 
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been trimming it for me :—had there been 
the leaſt gummineſs in my lining, —by hea- 
yen! it had all of it long ago been frayed 
and fretted to a thread. 


—— You Meſſrs. the Monthly Review- 
ers ho could you cut and flaſh my 
jerkin as you did ?——how did you know, 
but you would cut my lining too ? 


Heartily and from my ſoul, to the protec- 
tion of that Being who will injure none of 
us, do I recommend you and your affairs, 
—ſo God bleſs you ;—only next month, if 
any one of you ſhould gnaſh his teeth, and 
ſtorm and rage at me, as ſome of you did 
laſt May (in which I remember the wea- 
ther was very hot)—don't be exaſperated, 
if I paſs it by again with good temper, — 
being determined as long as I 1ive or write 
(which in my caſe means the ſame thing) 
H 3 never 
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never to give the honeſt gentleman a worſe 
word or a worſe wiſh than my uncle Tby 
gave the fly which buzz'd about his noſe all 
dinner-time,————** Go,—go, poor devil,” 
quoth he,—< get thee gone, - why ſhould I 
4e hurt thee? This world is ſurely wide 


„ # 


CHAP. XII. 


NV man, madam, reaſoning upwards, 
Aud obſerving the prodigious ſuffuſion of 
blood in my father's countenance, — by means 
of which. (3 all the blood in his body ſeemed 
to ruſh up into his face, as I told you) he 
muſt have reddened, pictoxically and ſcien» 
tifically ſpeaking, ſix whole tints apd a 
half, if not a full octave above his natural 
colour :—any man, madam, but my un- 
cle Toby, who had obſeryed this, together 
with the violent knitting of my father's 


brows, 
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brows, and the extravagant contortion of 
his body during the whole affair, would 
have concluded my father in a rage; and 
taking that for granted, —had he been a lo- 
ver of ſuch kind of concord as ariſes from 
two ſuch inſtruments. being put in exact 
tune, —he would inſtantly have fkrew'd up 
his, to the ſame pitch ;—and then the devil 
and all had brake laoſe—the whole piece, 
madam, muſt have been played off like the 
ſixth of Aviſon Scarlatti can furig—like 
mad. Grant me patience !——_ What has 
can ſuria, n trepito,. — or any other 
hurlybuzly whatever to do with harmony? 


Any man, 1 ſay, madam, but my uncle 
Toby, the benignity of whoſe, heart intere 
preted every motion of the hady in the 
kindeſt ſenſe. the motion would admit of, 
would have concluded my father angry, and. 
blamed him too. My uncle Toby blamed 

H 4 nothing 
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nothing but the taylor who cut the pocket- 


hole ;——-ſo ſitting till till my father had 
got his handkerchief out of it, and look- 
ing all the time up in his face with inex- 


preflible good will——my father at length 


went on as follows. 


oa 


CHAP, XIV. 


C - NITTHAT prodigious armies you 
had in Flanders! 


Brother Toby, quoth my father, I 


do believe thee to be as honeſt a+ man, and 


with as good and as upright a heart as ever 
God ereated ;—nor is it thy fault, if all the 


children which have been, may, can, ſhall, 
will, or ought to be begotten, come with 


their heads foremoſt into the world. but 
believe me, dear Toby, the accidents which 


unavoidably way-lay them, not only in 
" whe 


nnn 
the article of our begetting em,. though 
theſe, in my opinion, are well worth con- 


ſidering.— but the dangers and difficulties 
our children are beſet with, after they are got 
forth into the world, are enow,—little need 
is there to expoſe them to unneceſſary ones. 
in their paſſage to it.—Are theſe dangers, 
quoth my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon 
my father's knee, and looking up ſeriouſly 


in his face for an anſwer, are theſe dan- 
gers greater now o'days, brother, than in 
times paſt? Brother Toby, anſwered my fa- 


ther, if a child was but fairly begot, and 
born alive, and healthy, and the mother did 
well after it, —our forefathers never looked 
further. — My uncle Toby inſtantly with- 
drew his hand from off my father's knee, re- 
clined his body gently back in his chair, 
raiſed his head till he could juſt ſee the cor- 


nice of the room, and then directing the 


buccinatory muſcles along his cheeks, and 
the 
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the orbicular muſcles around his lips to do 
their duty—he whiſtled Lillabullera. 


CHAP, XV. 


HILST my uncle Toby was whiſt- 
ling Lillabullero to my father, —Dr. 
Slap was ſtamping, and curſing and damning 
at Obadiah at a moſt dreadful rate i 
would haye done your heart good, and cu- 
red you, Sir, for eyer, of the vile fin of 
ſwearing, to have heard him. Lam deter- 
mined therefore to relate the whole affait to 
you. 


When Dr. Shop's maid delivered the green 
bays bag, with her maſter's inſtruments in 
it, to Obadiah, ſhe very ſenfibly exhorted 
him to put his head and one arm through the 
ſtrings, and ride with it flung acroſs his bo- 
dy: ſo undoing the bow-knot, to lengthen 

e 
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the firings for him, without any more ado, 
ſhe helped him on with it. However, as 
this, in ſome meaſure, unguarded the mouth 
of the bag, leſt any thing ſhould boltout in 
galloping back, at the ſpeed Obadiah threaten- 
ed, they conſulted to take it off again: and 
in the great care and caution of their hearts, 
they had taken the two ſtrings and tied them 
cloſe (purſing up the mouth of the bag firſt) 
with half a dozen hard knots, each' of which 
Obadiah, to make all ſafe, had twitched 
and drawn together with all the ſtrength of 
| his body, : 


This anſwered all that Obadiah and the 
. maid intended; but was no remedy againſt 


ſome evils which neither he or ſhe foreſaw. | 


The inſtruments, it ſeems, as tight as the bag 


was tied above, had ſo much room to play in 


it, towards the bottom (the ſhape of the bag 
being conical) that Obadiabh could not make 
a trot of it, but with ſuch a terrible jingle, 


what 
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what with the tire tete, forceps, and ſquirt, as 
would have been enough, had Hymen been 
taking a jaunt that way, to have frighten- 
ed him out of the country ; but when Oba- 
diah accelerated this motion, and from a 
plain trot aſſayed to prick his coach-horſe in- 
to a full gallop——by heaven | Sir, the jin- 
gle. was incredible. 


As Obadiah had a wife and three children 
the turpitude of fornication, and the 
many other political ill conſequences of this 
jingling, never once entered his brain, 
he had however his objection, which came 
home to himſelf, and weighed with him, as 
it has oft-times done with the greateſt patriots 
“ The poor fellow, Sir, was nat able to 


Lear bimſelf whiſtle.” 


CHAP. 


— — > nr nee 
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CHAP. XYL 


8 Otadiah loved wind-mufick prefera- 


bly to all the inſtrumental muſick he 
carried with him,— he very conſiderately ſet 
his imagination to work, to contrive and to 
invent by what means he ſhould put himſelf 
in a condition of enjoying it. 


In all diſtreſſes (except muſical) where 
ſmall cords are wanted, nothing is ſo apt to 
enter a man's head as his hat-band : the 
philoſophy of this is ſo near the ſurface 


I ſcorn to enter into it. 


mark, 


As Obadiah's was a mix'd caſe 
Sirs, I ſay, a mixed caſe; for it was ob- 
ſtretical, ——-ſc+7p-tica), ſquirtical, papiſtical 
and as far as the coach-horſe was con- 
cerned in it. caball - iſtical and only 


partly 
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partly muſical ;——0tadiah made no ſctuple 
of availing himſelf of the firſt expedient 
which offered; ſo taking hold of the bag 
and inſtruments, and griping them hard to- 
gether with one hand, and with the finger 
and thumb of the other putting the end of 
the hat · band betwixt his teeth, and then ſlip- 
ping his hand down to the middle of it, — 
he tied and crofs-tied them all faſt together 
from one end to the other (as you would cord 
a trunk) with ſuch a multiplicity of round- 
abouts and intricate croſs turns, with a hard 
Eriot at every interſection or point where the 


| ftrings met, —that Dr. $/9p muſt have had 
three fifths of Job's patience at leaſt to have 


unlooſed them.— I think in my conſcience, 
that had NATURE been in one of her nim- 
ble moods, and in humour for ſuch a conteſt 
and ſhe and Dr. Sep both fairly ſtarted 
together there is no man living who had 
ſeen the bag with all that Obadiah had done 

3 | ood 
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to it,. —and known likewiſe the great ſpeed 
the Goddeſs can make when ſhe thinks pro- 
per, who would have had the leaſt doubt 
remaining in his mind—— which of the two 
would have carried off the prize, My mo- 
ther, madam, had been delivered ſooner 
than the green bag infallibly at leaſt by 
twenty hots, Sport of ſmall accidents, 
Triftram Shandy ! that thou art, and ever 
will be! had that trial been for thee, and it 
was fifty to one but it had, thy affairs 
had not been ſo depreſs' d. (at leaſt by the 
depreſſion of my noſe) as they have been; 
nor had the fortunes of thy houſe and the 
occaſions of making them, which have ſo 
often preſented theinfelves in the courſe of 
thy life, to thee, been ſo often, ſo vexatiouſly, 
ſo tamely, ſo irrecoverably abandoned 


as 


- 


thou haſt been forced to leave them but 
'tis over,——all but the account of em, 


which 
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which cannot be given to the curious till I 
am got out into the world, 


CHAP, XVII 


REAT wits jump: for the moment 

Dr. $lop caſt his eyes upon his bag 
(which he had not done till the diſpute with 
my uncle Toby about midwifry put him in 
mind of it) the very ſame thought occur- 
red. Tis God's mercy, quoth he (to him- 
felf) that Mrs. Shandy has had fo bad a time 
of it, ——elfe ſhe might have been brought 
to bed ſeven times told, before one half of 
theſe knots could have got untied. But 
here, you muſt diſtinguiſh — the thought 
floated only in Dr. $/p's mind, without fail 
or ballaſt to it, as a ſimple propoſition ; mil- 
lions of which, as your worſhip knows, are 
every day ſwimming quietly in the middle 
of the thin Juice of a man's underſtanding, 
-without 


= _ 7 


| without being carried backwards or forwards, 
1 till ſome little guſts of paſſion or intereſt 
f drive them to one ſide. 
1 A ſudden trampling in the room above, 


near my mother's bed, did the propoſition 
. the very ſervice I am ſpeaking of. By all 
that's unfortunate, quoth Dr. Slop, unleſs 
I make haſte, the thing will actually befall 
me as it is, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


N the caſe of knots, —by which, in the 
firſt place, I would not be underſtood to 
mean ſlip-knots—becauſe in the courſe of my 
life and opinions—my opinions concerning 
them will come in more properly when I 
mention the cataſtrophe of my great uncle 
Mr, Hammond Shandy,—a little man, —but of 
high fancy: he ruſhed into the duke of Mon- 
Vol. II, 1 mouth's 


N 
| 
| 
| 
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mouths affair: nor, ſecondly, in this 
place, do I mean that particular ſpecies of 


| knots called bow-knots; there is ſo little 


addreſs, or ſkill, or patience required in the 
unlooſing them, that they are below my giv- 


ing any opinion at all about them. But by 


the knots I am ſpeaking of, may it pleaſe 
your reverences to believe, that T mean good, 
honeſt, deviliſh tight; hard knots, made bo- 
na fide, as Obadiah made his; —— in which 
there is no quibbling proviſion made by the 


duplication and return of the two ends of the 
ſtrings thro' the annulus or nooſe made by 
the ſecond implication of them to get them 


ſlipp'd and undone by — I hope you ap- 


prehend me. 


In the caſe of theſe 4nots then, and of the 
ſeveral obſtructions, which, may it pleaſe 
your reverences, ſuch knots caſt in our way 
in getting through life——every haſty man 


can whip out his penknife and cut through 


them. 
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hem. ——"Tis wrong. Believe, me, Sirs, 
the moſt virtuous way, and which both rea- 
ſon and conſcience dictate is to take our 
—Dr. Sh 
had loſt his teeth—his favourite inſtrument, 


by extracting in a wrong direction, or, by 


teeth or our fingers to them. 


ſome miſapplication of it, unfortunately 


ipping, he had formerly in a hard labour, 
knock'd out three of the beſt of them with 
the handle of it: -he tried his fingers 
—alas! the nails of his fingers and thumbs 
were cut cloſe, The duce take it! I can 
-make nothing of it either way, cried Dr. 
Slep.—— The trampling over head near my 
mother's bed- ſide increaſed. —Pox take the 
fellow! I ſhall never get the knots untied as 
Jong as I live. 


My mother gave a groan. 
Lend me your penknife I muſt e'en 
cut the knots at laſt pugh | pſha ! 
Lord] TI have cut my thumb quite acroſs 
to the very bone——curſe the fellow if 
there was not another man-midwife withig 
12 fifty 
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fifty miles I am undone for this bout 
J wiſh the ſcoundrel hang'd—I wiſh he was 


ſhot I wiſh all the devils in hell had him 
for a blockhead. 


My father had a great reſpect for Obadtah, 
and could not bear to hear him diſpoſed of in 
ſuch a manner he had moreover ſome lit- 
tle reſpect for himſelf —and could as ill bear 


with the indignity offered to himſelf in it. 


Had Dr. Slap cut any part about him, but 
his thumb——my father had paſs'd it by— 
his prudence had triumphed : as it was, he 
was determined to have his revenge. 


Small curſes, Dr. Slap, upon great occa- 
ſions, quoth my father (condoling with him 
firſt upon the accident) are but ſo much waſte 
of our ſtrength and ſoul's health to no man- 
ner of purpoſe.—I own it, replied Dr. Sp. — 

They 
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They are like ſparrow-ſhot, quoth my uncle 


Toby (ſuſpending his whiſtling) fired againſt 


a baſtion, 
father, to ſtir the humours 


They ſerve, continued my 


but carry off 
none of their acrimony :—for my own part, 
J ſeldom ſwear or curſe at all] hold it bad 
—— but if I fall into it by ſurprize, I ge- 
nerally retain ſo much preſence of mind 
(right, quoth my uncle Toby) as to make it 
anſwer my purpoſe that is, I ſwear on 
till I find myſelf eaſy. A wiſe and a juſt 
man however would always endeavour to pro- 
portion the vent piven to theſe humours, not 
only to the degree of them ſtirring within 
himſelf - but to the ſize and ill intent of the 


offence upon which they are to fall TR In- 


Juries come only from the heart,” —quoth my 
uncle Toby. For this reaſon, continued my 
father, with the moſt Cervantict gravity, I 
have the greateſt veneration in the world for 
that gentleman, who, in diſtruſt of his own. 
13 diſcretion 


os 0 
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_ Eiſcretion. in this point, ſat down and com- 
poſed (that is at his leiſure) fit forms of 
_ ſwearing ſuitable to all caſes, from the loweſt 
to the higheſt provocations which could poſ- 
ſibly happen to him which forms being 
well conſidered by him, and ſuch moreover as 
he could ſtand to, he kept them ever by him. 
on the ehimney-piece, within his reach, | 
"ready for uſe, I never apprehended, re- 
plied Dr. Slap, that ſuch. a thing was ever [4 
thought of. much leſs executed, I beg 1 
your pardon, anſwered my father; I was 
reading, though not uſing, one of them to. 
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| my brother. Toby this morning, whilſt he 
l pour'd out the tea—'tis here upon the' ſhelf 
but if I remember right, 
tis too violent for a cut of the thumb. — 
Not at all, quoth Dr. $/p——the devil take . 
the fellow. Then anſwered my father, 1 


tk 3 


over my head; 


— is much at your ſervice, Dr. Shp——on. x 
condition you will read it. aloud j——fo rt 1 
. ore Foz. 


— — es ns 


m rr 
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ſing up and reaching down a form of excom- 


munication of the church of Rome, a copy 


of which, my father (who was curious in 


his collections) had procured out of the le. 
ger- book of the church of Rocheſter, writ 
by LANVLINUS the biſhop— with a molt 


rene 


might have cajoled ExxULPHUS himſelf— 
he put it into Dr. S!op's hands. Dr. Slop 
wrapt his thumb up in the corner of his 
handkerchief, and with a wry face, though 


without any ſuſpicion, read aloud, as follows 


my uncle Toby whiſtling Lillabullera 
as loud as he could all the time. 


(6136) 


Textus de Eccleſia Roffenſi, per Ernulfum 
| Epiſcopum. 


CAT, AA. 
EXCOMMUNICATIO. 


X auctoritate Dei omnipotentis, Pa- 


tris, et Filij, et Spiritus Sancti, et 
ſanctorum canonum, ſanctæque et ente- 
meratæ Virginis Dei genetricis Mariz,—— 


—— 


As the genuineneſs of the conſultation of the Sor- 
bonne upon the queſtion of baptiſm, was doubted by 
ſome, and denied by others — twas thought proper 
to print the original of this excommunication; for 
the copy of which Mr. Shandy returns thanks to the 
chapter clerk of the dean and chapter of Rochefter. 


4 


93 b — | — 
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CHAP, XX. 


40 B Y the authority of God Almighty, 

1 the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
ce and of the hely canons, and of the un- 
« defiled Virgin Mary, mother and patro- 
« neſs of our Saviour.” I think there is 
no neceſſity, quoth Dr. Slap, dropping the 
paper down to his knee, and addrefling 
himſelf to my father as you have read 
it over, Sir, ſo lately, to read it aloud —— 
and as Captain Shandy ſeems to have no 
great inclination to hear it I may as 
well read it to myſelf, That's contrary to 
treaty, replied my father beſides, there 
is ſomething ſo whimſical, eſpecially in 


the latter part of it, I ſhould grieve to 
loſe the pleaſure of a ſecond reading. Dr. 
Slop did not altogether like it 


but my 


uncle Toby offering at that inſtant to give 
EIS oyer 
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Atque omnium cceleſtium vir- 
tutum, angelorum, archaugelorum, thro- 


norum, dominationum, poteſtatuum, che- 
rubin ac ſeraphin, & ſanctorum patriarch- 


um, prophetarum, & omnium apoſtolo- 


rum & evangeliſtarum, & ſanctorum in- 


nocentum, qui in conſpectu Agni ſoli 
| digni 


\ 
; ; 


— * | - 
. 
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over whiſtling, and read it himſelf to them; 


Dr. Slap thought he might as well 
read it under the cover of my uncle Taby's 


whiſtling as ſuffer my uncle Toby to 
read it alone; ſo raiſing up the paper 
to his. face, and holding it quite parallel. 
to it, in order to hide his chagrin——he- 
read it aloud as. follows my uncle Toby. 


whiſtling Lillabullrro, ** not quite ſo- 


loud as before. 


By the authority of God Almighty,, 
« the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and. 
« of the undefiled Virgin Man, mother: 
« and patroneſs of our Saviour, and ot 
all the celeſtial virtues, angels, arch 
angels, thrones, dominions, powers, 
& cherubins and ſeraphins, and of all the 
« holy patriarchs,, prophets, and of all. 
the apoſtles and evangeliſts, and of the 
« holy innocents, who in the fight of 

* the: 


(740) 
digni inventi ſunt canticum cantare no- 
vum, et ſanctorum martyrum, et ſanc- 
torum confeſſorum, et ſanctarum virgi- 


num, atque omnium ſimul ſanctorum et 
electorum Dei, 


Excommunicamus, et 
vel os 8 wel os 
anathematizamus hunc furem, vel hunc 
8 
malefactorem, N. N. et a liminibus ſanc- 
tz Dei eccleſiæ ſequeſtramus et æternis 
| wel i . n 
ſuppliciis excruciandus, mancipetur, cum 
Dathan et Abiram, et cum his qui dixe- 
runt Domino Deo, Recede à nobis, ſcien- 
tiam viarum tuarum nolumus: et ſicut 
aqua ignis extinguitur, fic extinguatur 
vel eorum 


lucerna ejus in ſecula ſeculorum nifi reſpue- 


n n 
'Tit, et ad ſatisſactionem venerit. Amen. 


Male- 
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ce the Holy Lamb, are found worthy te 
« ſing the new ſong of the holy martyrs 
c and holy confeſſors, and of the holy vir- 
& gins, and of all the ſaints together, with 
& the holy and elect of God, —— May he” 
(Obadiah) c be damn'd,” (for tying theſe 
knots) We excommunicate, and 
<« anathematiſe him, and from the thre- 
ec ſholds of the holy church of God Al- 
&« mighty we ſequeſter him, that he may 
ce be tormented, diſpoſed and delivered 
« over with Dathan and Abiram, and with 
ce thoſe who ſay unto the Lord God, De- 
<« part from us, we deſire none of thy 
„e ways. And as fire is quenched with 
« water, ſo let the light of him be put out 
c for evermore, unleſs it ſhall repent him” 
(Obadiah, of the knots which he has tied) 
« and make ſatisfactionꝰ (for them.) A- 
« men,” 


& May 
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M.aledicat illum Deus Pater qui homi- 


08 


gem creavit. Maledicat illum Dei Filius 


qui pro homine paſſus eſt. Maledicat il- A 
"Hes; a 4 
lum Spiritus Sanctus qui in baptiſmo effu- 1 


o | 
fus eſt. Maledicat illum ſanta crux, quam 
Chriſtus pro noſtra ſalute hoſtem trium- 1 
| - .phans, aſcendit. * 


I | 
Maledicat illum ſanta Dei genetrix et 

| os 

perpetua Virgo Maria, Maledicat illum 
ſanctus Michael, animarum ſuſceptor ſa- 
| | | 08 
erarum. Maledicant illum omnes angeli 


et archangeli, principatus et Poteſtates, om- 
hiſque militia cceleſtis, | 


'S 


Male- 
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« May the Father who created man, 
« curſe him. May the Son who ſuffered - 
& for us, curſe him. May the Holy 
<« Ghoſt, who was given to us in baptiſm, 
« curſe him (Obadiah.) May the holy 
© croſs which Chriſt for our falvation tri- 


e umphing over his enemies, aſcended, 
$ curſe him. 


« May the holy and eternal Virgin Ma- 
« xy, mother of God, curſe him. 
« May St. Michael, the advocate of holy 
<« ſouls, curſe him. May all the angels 
and archangels, principalities and pow- 
ce ers, and all the heavenly armies, curſc 
„ him.” [Our armies ſwore tertibly in 
Flanders, cried my uncle Toby, but 
nothing to this, For my own part 
I could not have a heart to curſe my 
dog ſo.] 


« May 
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. | 08 Sh. 
M.aledicat illum patriarcharum et pro- 
phetarum laudabilis numerus. Maledicat 


= | 
illum ſanctus Johannes Præcurſor et Bap- 
tiſta Chriſti, et ſanctus Petrus, et ſanctus 
Paulus, atque ſanctus Andreas, omneſque 
Chriſti apoſtoli, ſimul. et cæteri diſcipuli, 
quatuor quoque evangeliſtæ, qui ſua præ- 
dicatione mundum univerſum converterunt. 
Maledicat illum cuneus martyrum et con- 
feſſorum mirificus, qui Deo bonis operibus 
placitus inventus eſt. 


08 

Maledicant illum ſacrarum virginum cho- 
ri, quæ mundi vana cauſa honoris Chriſ- 
ti reſpuenda contempſerunt. Maledicant 

os 
illum omnes ſancti qui ab initio mundi 
uſque in finem ſeculi Deo dilecti inveni- 
untur. No | 


Male- 
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« May St. John, the Precurſor and 
« St. John the Baptiſt, and St. Peter 
« and St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and all 
cc other Chriſt's apoſtles, together curſe 
« him. And may the reſt of his diſci- 
« ples and four evangeliſts, who by their 
« preaching converted the uniyerſal world, 
« and may the holy and wonderful com- 
« pany of martyrs and confeſſors, who 
cc by their holy works are found pleaſing 
«© to God Almighty, curſe him“ (Oba- 
diah.) op | De 


3 * 


May the holy choir of the holy vit- 
446. gins, who for the honour. of Chriſt 
c have deſpiſed the things of the world, 
c damn him.—— May all the. ſaints, who 
« from the beginning of the, world to 
4 everlaſting ages are found to- be belov- 
«ed of God, damn him. May the 
Vol. II. "hs „ hea- 
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O5 


Maledicant illum cceli et terra, et omnia 


ſancta in eis manentia.. 


1 It n 


Maledictus fit ubicunque fuerit, ſive in 


domo, ſive in agro, ſive in via, ſive in fe- 


eccleſha. 
i n | 

Maledictus . fit vivendo, moriendo,— 
— — — — — 
— — — — — 
— — — — — 
<4 2 . 1 * 
— — — — * 
— — — —— 


jacendo, 


manducando, bibendo, eſuriendo, ſitien- 
do, jejunando, dormitando, dormiendo, 
vigilando, ambulando, ſtando, ſedendo, 
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tt heavens and earth, and all the holy things 
cc remaining therein, damn him,” (Oba 
diah) * or her,” (or whoever elſe had a 
hand in tying theſe knots.) 


« May he (Obadiah) be damn'd where- 
©« ever he be——whether in the houſe or 
cc the ſtables, the garden or the field, or 
te the highway, or in the path, or in the 
« wood, or in the water, or in the church. 
*© ——- May he be curſed in living, in dy- 
« ing.” [Here my uncle Toby, taking the 
advantage of a minim in the ſecond barr of 
his tune, kept whiſtling one continual 
note to the end of the ſentence.— Dr. 
Slep, with his diviſion of curſes moving 
under him, like a running baſs all the 
way.] * May he be curſed: in eating and 
« drinking, in being hungry, in being 
« thirſty, in faſting, in ſleeping, in lumber 


* ing, in walking, in ſtanding, in fitting, in 


K 2 « lying, 
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Jacendo, operando, quieſcendo, mingendo, 
E * 


Maledictus ſit in totis viribus corporis. 


WE "3: 
- Maledictus fit intus et exterius. 
1 | I 


MalediQus fit in capillis; maledictus 


E 1 n 


ſit in cerebro. Maledictus fit in vertice, 


in temporibus, in fronte, in auriculis, in 


ſuperciliis, in oculis, in genis, in maxil- 
lis, in naribus, in dentibus, mordacibus, 


in labris ſive molibus, in labiis, in gut- 


tere, in humeris, in harnis, in brachiis, in 


manubus, in digitis, in pectore, in corde, 


3 © et 


| 
} 
' 
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40 lying, in working, in reſting, in piſſing, 
« in ſhitting, and in blood-letting ! | 


« May he” (Obadiah) © be curſed in all 
ce the faculties of his body 


« May he be curſed inwardly and out- 
« wardly ! May he be curſed 'in the 
« hair of his head. May he be curſed 
& in his brains, and in his vertex,” (that 
is a fad curſe, quoth my father) © in his 
« temples, in his forehead, in his ears, 
<« in his eye-brows, in his cheeks, in his 
c jaw-bones, in his noſtrils, in his fore- 
« teeth and grinders, in his lips, in his 
e throat, in his ſhoulders, in his writs, 


"Y in his arms, in * ne,; in his 
« fingers! 


66 May he be damn'd in his mouth, in 
K 3 his 


( 150 ) 
et in omnibus interioribus ſtomatho tenus, 
in renibus, in inguinibus, in femore, in 
genitalibus, in coxis, in genubus, in crus 
ribus, in pedibus, et in unguibus. 


r r 


* . 


* MalediQus fit in totis compagibus mem- 


brorum, a vertice capitis, uſque ad plan- BH 
tam pedis—non fit in eo ſanitas. | 
© Maledicat illum Chriſtus Filius Dei viyi a 


toto ſuæ majeſtatis imperio 


— 


— 22 ꝰ . ů —— — 
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& his breaſt, in his heart and purtenance, 
«-down to the very ſtomach |! 


« May he be curſed in his reins, and in 
ce his groin,” (God in heaven forbid ! quoth 
my uncle Toby) “ in his thighs, in his ge- 


<« nitals,” (my father ſhook his head) * and 


<« in his hips, and in his knees, his legs, 
e and feet, and toe-nails ! | 


May he be curſed in all the joints and 
cc articulations of his members, from the 
de top of his head to the ſoal of his foot! 
May there be no ſoundneſs in him! 


ee May the Son of the living God, with 

« all the glory of his Majeſty. Here 
my uncle Toby, throwing back his head, 
gave a monſtrous, long, loud Whew—w— 
W——m—_—_— ſomething betwixt the inter- 
K 4 jectional 


1 
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jectional whiſtle of Hey day! and the word 
_ Itſelf, —— 


hy the golden beard of Jupiter and 
of Juno (if her majeſty wore one) and by 
the beards of the reſt of your heathen wor- 
ſhips, which by-the-bye was no ſmall num- 
ber, ſince what with the beards" of your 
celeſtial gods, and gods aerial and aqua- 
tick to ſay nothing of the beards of town» 
gods and country-gods, or of the celeſtial 
goddeſſes your wives, or of the infernal 
goddeſſes your whores and concubines (that 
is in caſe they wore them)———all which 
beards, as Varro tells me, upon his word 
and honour, when muſtered up together, 
made no leſs than thirty thouſand effective 
beards upon the Pagan eſtabliſnment 
every beard of which claimed the rights and 
privileges of being ſtroked and ſworn by— 
by all theſe beards together then I vow 


and 


» 
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et infurgat adverſus illum ccelum cum 
omnibus virtutibus quæ in co moventur ad 
damnandum cum, niſi penituerit et ad ſa- 
tisfactionem venerit. Amen. Fiat, fat. 


Amen. 


(155) 

and proteſt, that of the two bad caſſocks I 
am worth in the world, I would have given 
the better of them, as freely as ever Cid 
Hamet offered his to have ſtood by, and 
heard my uncle Toby's accompanyment, 


2 curſe him!“ continued Dr. Siep 
e And may heaven, with all the powers 
ce which move therein, riſe up againſt him, 
** curſe and damn him“ ( Obadiah) cc unleſs 
< he repent and make ſatisfaction 
cc So be it, ſo be it. Amen.“ 


I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart 
would not let me curſe the devil himſelf 
with ſo much bitterneſs —He is the father 
of curſes, replied Dr. Slp.—So am not. I, 
replied my uncle. — But he is curſed, and 


damn'd already, to all eternity, replied Dr. 
Step, 


Lam 


< 56) 
I am ſorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 


Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was 
juſt beginning to return my uncle Toby the 
compliment of his Whu—u—u— or inter- 
jectional whiſtle——when the door haſtily 

opening in the next chapter but one put 
an end to the affair. | 


CHAP, XXI. | 


OW don't let us give ourſelves a 

parcel of airs, and pretend that the 
oaths we make free with in this land of li- 
berty of ours are our own; and becauſe we 
have the ſpirit to ſwear them, — imagine 
that we have Had the wit to invent them 
to. 90 
0 III undertake this moment to prove it to 
any man in the world, except to a connoif-- 
ſeur: though I declare I object only to 
| a Con- 


( 157 ) 
a connoiſſeur in ſwearing, as I would do 
to a connoiſſeur in painting, &c. &c, the 
whole ſet of em are ſo hung found and be- 
fetiſÞ'd with the bobs and trinkets of criti- 
ciſm,——or to drop my metaphor, which” 
by-the-bye is a pity,--—for I have fetch'd 
it as far as from the coaſt of Guiney ;—their 
heads, Sir, are ſtuck ſo full of rules and 


compaſſes, and have that eternal propenſity 


to apply them upon all occafions, that a 
work of genius had better go to the devil at 
once, than ſtand to be prick'd and tortured 
to death by em. 


—— And how did Garrick ſpeak the ſolilo- 
quy laſt night ?——Oh, againſt all rule, my 
lord, - moſt ungrammatically ! betwixt the 
ſubſtantive and the adjective, which ſhould 
agree together in number, caſe and gender, he 
made a breach thus, ——ſtopping, as if the 
point wanted ſettling ;——and betwixt the 

nominative 
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nominative caſe, which your lordſhip knows 
ſhould govern the yerb, he ſuſpended his 
voice in the epilogue a dozen times, three 
ſeconds and three fifths by a ſtop-watch, my 
lord, each time. — Admirable grammarian ' 
hut in ſuſpending his voice — was the 
ſenſe ſuſpended likewiſe? Did no expreſſion 
af attitude or countenance fill up the chaſm? 
as the eye ſilent? Did you narrowly 
look ?——T look'd only at the ſtop-watch, 
my lord, Excellent obſerver ! 


And what of this new book the whole 
world makes ſuch a rout about ?!w=n _ Oh 
_ *tis out of all plumb, my lord, quite an 
irregular thing !—not one of the angles at 
the four corners was a right angle.—I had 
my rule and compaſles, &c. my lord, in my 
pocket, Excellent critic ! | 


3 And 
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And for the epic poem your lordſhip- 
bid me look at; upon taking the length, 
breadth, height, and depth of it, and trying 
them at home upon an exact ſcale of Bofſu's 
— tis out, my lord, in every one of its di- 


menſions. - Admirable connoifleur. ! 


—— And did you ſtep in, to take a look 
at the grand picture in your way back ?— 
*T'is a melancholy daub ! my lord; not one 
principle of the pyramid in any one group! 
Wand what a price —for there is no- 
thing of the colouring of Titian the ex- 
preſſion of Rubens ——the grace of Raphael 
—the purity of Dominichino—the corregieſcity 
of Corregio— the learning of Pouſfſin——the 
airs of Guido the taſte of the. Carrachts 
or the grand contour of Angelo Grant 
me patience, juſt heaven Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world 


"ON the*cant of hypocrites may be the 
worſt 
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worſt . the cant of criticiſm is the- moſt 
tormenting! 


I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have 
not a horſe worth riding on, to kiſs the hand 
of that man whoſe generous heart will give 
up the reins of his imagination into his au- 
thor's hands be pleaſed he knows not 
why, and cares not wherefore, 


Great Apollo! if thou art in a giving hu- A 
mour—give me aſk no more, but one 
ſtroke of native humour, with a ſingle ſpark 
of thy own fire along with it—and ſend 
Mercury, with the rules and compaſſes, if he 
can be ſpared, with my compliments to—ne 


Now to any one elſe I will undertake to 
prove, that all the oaths and imprecations 
which we have been puffing off upon the 

. world 


rot 


ave 
and 


1ve 
u- 


** 
8 
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world for theſe two hundred and fifty years 


laſt paſt as originals—except St. Paul's thumb 
God's fleſb and God's fiſh, which were 
oaths monarchical, and, conſidering who 
made them, not much amiſs ; and as kings 
oaths, *tis not much matter whether they 


were fiſh or fleſh;—elle I ſay, there is not 


an oath, or at leaſt a curſe amongſt them, 
which has not been copied over and over a- 
gain out of Ernulphus a thouſand times: but, 
like all other copies, how infinitely ſhort of 
the force and ſpirit of the original !—lt is 
thought to be no bad oath and by itſelf 
paſſes very well —< G—d damn you.” —Set it 
beſide Ernulphus's S God Almighty the 
Father damn you—God the Son damn you 
— God the Holy Ghoſt damn you” you ſee 
tis nothing. — There 1 is an orientality in his, 
we cannot riſe up to: beſides, he is more 
copious in his invention—poſleſs'd more of 


the excellencies of a ſwearer— had ſuch a 


Vor. II. L thorough 


- 
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thorough: knowledge of the human frame, 
its membranes, herves, ligaments, knittings 
of the joints, and articulations - that when 
Ernulphus curſed - no part eſcaped him, — 
Tis true there is ſomething of a hardneſs in 
his manner — and, as in Michael Angelo, a 
want of grace but then there is ſuch a 
N of guſto ! 


' My father, who generally look'd upon 
every thing i in a light very different from all 
mankind, would, after all, never allow this 
to be an original. ——He conſidered rather 
Exnulphus 8 anathema, as an inſtitute of 


| ſwearing, i in which, as he ſuſpocted, upon the 


decline of ſwearing i in ſome milder pontifi- 
date, Ernulphus, by order of the ſucceeding 
pope, had with great learning and diligence 
collected together all the laws of it; for 
the ſame reaſon that Juſlinian, in the decline 
of the empire, had ordered his chancellor 
wn ' Triboman 


ce 


of 
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Tribonian to collect the Roman or civil laws 
all together into one code or digeſt——leſt, 
through the ruſt of time——and the fatality 


of all things committed to oral tradition 


they ſhould be loft to the world for ever. 


For this reaſon my father would oft-times 


"affirm, there was not an oath, from the 
great and tremendous oath of William the 


Conqueror (By the ſplendour of God) down 


to the loweſt oath of a ſcavenger (Damn 


your eyes) which was not to be found in Er- 
nulpbus.— In ſhort, he would 8 — A 


man to ſwear out of It, 


The hypotheſis is, like moſt of my fa- 
ther's, ſingular and ingenious too; nor 
have 1 any objection to it, but that it over- 
turns my Own. 


L 2 nr 
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CHAP. XXII. 


— ESS my ſoul b poor miſe 
treſs is ready to faint and her 
pains are gone —and the drops are done 
and the bottle of julap is broke and the 
nurſe has cut her arm (and I, my thumb, 
cried Dr. Siap) and the child is where it was 
continued Su/arnah,—and the midwife has 
fallen backwards upon the edge of the fen- 
der, and bruiſed her hip as black as your hat. 
—V'It look at it, quoth Dr. Slop.— There is 
no need of that, replied Suſannah,—you had 
better look at my miſtreſs but the midwife 
would gladly firſt give you an account how 
things are, fo deſires you would go up Rairs 
and ſpeak to her this moment, 


Human nature is the ſame in all profeſ- 
ſions, 


The 
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T he midwife had juſt before been put over 
Dr. Slap's head—He had not digeſted it,— 
No, replied Dr. Slap, *twould be full as pro- 
per, if the midwife came down to me.—1 
like ſubordination, quoth my uncle Toby, 
and but for it, after the reduction of Liſe, I 
know not what might have become of the 
garriſon of Ghent, in the mutiny for bread, 


Nor, replied Dr. S 


in the year Ten, 


(parodying my uncle Toby's hobby-horſical 


reflection, though full as hobby- horſically 
himſelf) do I know, Captain Shandy, 
what might have become of the garriſon 


above ſtairs, in the mutiny and confuſion 1 
find all things are in at preſent, but for the 


ſubordination of fingers and thumbs to * 
* 


the application of which, Sir, 
under this accident of mine, comes in ſo 
a propos, that without it, the cut upon my 
thumb might have been felt by the Shandy 
L 3 family, 
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Family, as long as the * uy! had 
2 name. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


Bs T us go back to the 144 
in the laſt chapter. 


It is a ſingular ſtroke of eloquence 
(at leaſt it was ſo when eloquence flou- 
riſhed at Athens and Rome, and would be ſo 
now, did orators wear mantles) not to men- 
tion the name of a thing, when you had 
the thing about you, in petto, ready to pro- 
duce, pop, in the place you want it. A 
ſcar, an axe, a ſword, a pink'd doublet, a 
ruſty helmet, a pound and a half of pot- 
aſhes in an urn, or a three-halfpenny pickle 
pot but above all, a tender infant royally 
accoutred . Tho' if it was too young, 
and the oration as long as Twlly's ſecond Phi- 
bippick—it muſt certainly * beſhit the ora- 

tor's 


( #67 

tor's mantle.— And then again, if too old, 
—it muſt have been unwieldy and incom- 
modious to his action —ſo as to make him 
loſe by his child almoſt as much as he could 
gain by it. — Otherwiſe, when a ſtate ora- 
tor has hit the preciſe age to a. minute 
hid his BAMBINO. in his mantle ſo cun- 
ningly that no mortal could ſmel} it—— and 
produced it ſo critically, that no ſoul could 
ſay, it came in by head and ſhoulders—Oh 
Sirs ! it has done wonders. — It has open'd 
the ſluices, and turn'd the brains, and ſhook 
the priticiples, and —_ the 2 of 


half a nation. 


Theſe feats however are not to be done, 
except in thoſe ſtates and times, I fay, where 
orators wore mantles and pretty large 
ones too, my brethren, with ſome twenty or 
five-and-tweaty yards of good purple, ſuper- 
line, marketabl- cluta in chem —with large 

L 4 flowing 
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flowing folds and doubles, and in a great 
ſtyle of deſign.—— All which plainly ſhews, 
may it pleaſe your worſhips, that the decay 
of eloquence, and the little good ſervice it 
does at preſent, both within and without 
doors, is owing to nothing elſe in the world, 
but ſhort coats, and the diſuſe of trunk-hoſe. 
— We can” conceal nothing under ours, 
Madam, worth ſhewing, 


CHAP. A. 


R. Slop was within an ace of being an 
exception to all this argumentation : 
for happening to have his green bays bag up- 
on his knees, when he began to parody my 
uncle Tohy——*twas as good as the beſt man- 
tle in the world to him: for which purpoſe, 
when he foreſaw the ſentence would end in 
his new invented forceps, he thruſt his hand 
into on mp in otder to have them ready to 
clap 


* 
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clap in, when your reverences took ſo much 
notice of the ***, which had he managed 
— my uncle Toby had certainly been over- 
thrown : the ſentence and the argument in 
that caſe jumping cloſely in one point, ſo like 
the two lines which form the ſalient angle 
of a raveline, Dr. Slap would never have 
given them up; and my uncle Teby would 
as ſcon thought of flying, as taking them 
by force: but Dr. Slap fumbled fo vilely in 
pulling: them out, it took off the whole ef- 
fect, and what was a ten times worſe evil 
(for they ſeldom come alone in this life) in 
pulling out his forceps, his forceps unfortu- 
nately drew out the fquirt along with it. 


When a propoſition can be taken in two 
ſenſes—tis a law in diſputation, That the 
reſpondent may reply to which of the two he 
pleaſes, or find moſt convenient for him, 
his threw the advantage of the argu- 

| ment 


{ 17d * 


ment quite on my uncle Toby's fide, — 
% Good God?” cried my uncle Toby, © are 
& children brought into the world with a ſquirt?” 


& © ſka my honour, Sir, you have 
tore every bit of {kin quite off the 
back of both my hands with your forceps, 
cried my uncleToby—and you have cruſh'd all 
all my knuckles into the bargain with them to 
= jelly. Tis your own fault, ſaid Dr. Slap 
ou ſhould have clinch'd your two fiſts 
together into the form of a child's head, as I 
told you, and fat firm. Il did fo, anſwer- 
ed my uncle Toby, Then the points of 
my forceps have not been ſufficiently arm'd, 
or the rivet wants cloſing—— or elſe the cut 
on my thumb has made me a little aukward 
——or poſſibly—Tis well, quoth my father, 
interrupting the detail of poſlibilities—that 
| the 


J 
the experiment was not firſt made upon my 
child's head- piece. It would not have | 
been a cherry ſtone the worſe anſwered Dr. 
$1op.—I maintain it, ſaid my uncle Ty, it 
would have broke the cerebellum (unleſs in- 
deed the ſkull had been as hard as a granado) 
and turned it all into a perfect poſſet. 
Pſhaw |! replied Dr. Slop, a child's head is 
naturally as ſoft as the pap of an apple; the 
ſutures give way—and beſides, I could have 
extracted by the feet after. Not you, ſaid 
ſhe.—I rather wiſh you would begin that 
way, quoth my father. i 


Pray do, added my uncle Toby. 


CHAP, XXVI. 


— A ND pray, good woman, after all, 

will you take upon you to ſay, it 
may not be the child's hip, as well as the 
s child's 
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child's head! Tis molt certainly the 
head, replied the midwife. Becaulz, conti- 


nued Dr. Slap (turning to my father; as po- 
ſitive as theſe old ladies generally are—'tis a 


point very difficult to know—and yet of the | 


greateſt conſequence to be known; ——be- 
cauſe, Sir, if the hip is miſtaken for the 
bead there is a poſtibilicy (if it is a boy) 
that the forceps“ * * # * * # # * 
a 2 2 A K* * 


What the poſſibility was, Dr. Sig 
whiſpered very low to my father, and then 
to my uncie Toby, There is no ſuch danger, 
continued he, with the head. —No, in truth, 
quoth my father but when your poſſibility 
has taken place at the hip - you may as well 
take off the head too. 


It is morally impoſſible the reader 
ſhould underſtand this tis enough Dr. 


Ses 
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Siab underſtood it; — ſo taking the pteen 
bays bag in his hand, with the help of Ola- 
diah's pumps, he tripp'd pretty nimbly, for 
a man of his ſize, acroſs the room to the 
door and from the door was ſhewn 
the way, by the good old midwife, to my 


mother's apartments. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


T is two hours, and ten minutes—and 
no more cried my father, looking at 
his watch, ſince Dr. Slap and Oladiah arriv- 
ed and I know not how it happens, bro- 
ther Toby 


almoſt an age. 


but to my imagination it ſcems 


——Here—pray, Sir, take hold of my | 
cap—nay, take the bell along with it, - 
my pantoutles too. 


67 
Now, Sir, they are all at your ſervice; 
and I freely make you a preſent of em, on 
condition you give me all your attention to 
this chapter. 
| Though my father ſaid, he 8 nat | 
« how it happen d, —yet he knew very well 
how it happened ;——and at the inſtant he \ 
ſpoke it, was pre-determined in his mind to ; 
give my uncle Toby a clear account of the | 
matter by a metaphyſical diſtertation upon 
the ſubject of duration and its ſimple modes, 
in order to thew my uncle Toby by what 
mechaniſm and menſurations in the brain it 
came to paſs, that the rapid ſucceſſion of 
their ideas, and the eternal ſcampering of | 
the diſcourſe from one thing to another, 
ſince Dr. Slop had come into the room, had 
lengthened. out ſo ſhort, a period to ſo in- 
conceivable. an extent, 6 I know not 
« how it happens—cried my father—but it 
« ſeems an age.” 
. E 'Tis 
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©  'Fis owing entirely, quoth my uncle 
Toby, to the ſucceſſion of our ideas. 


My father, who had an itch in common 
with all philoſophers of reaſoning upon 
every thing which happened, and account- 
ing for it too - propoſed infinite pleaſure to 
himſelf in this, of the ſucceſſion of ideas, 
and had not the leaſt apprehenſion of hav- 
ing it ſnatch'd out of his hands by my, un- 
ele Toby, who (honeſt man!) generally 


took every thing as it happened ; an 

who, of all things in the world, troubled: 
his brain the leaſt with abſtruſe thinking; 
—the ideas of time and ſpace or how we 
came by thoſe ideas—ar of what ſtuff they 
were made — or whether they were born 
with us or we picked them up afterwards 


as we went along——or whether we did it 


in frocks 


or not till we had got ints 
breeches—with a thouſand other inquiries 


ks | and 
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and diſputes about INFINITY, PRESCIENCE, 
LIBERTY, NECESSITY, and ſo forth, upon 
whoſe deſperate and unconquerable theo- 
ries ſo many fine heads have been turned 


and cracked——never did my uncle Toby's 


the leaſt injury at all; my father knew it 


—and was no 'leſs ſurprized, than he was 


diſappointed, with my uncle's fortuitous 
ſolution. 


Do you underſtand the theory of that af- 
fair? replicd By er. - 


Not I, quoth my uncle, 


—But you have ſome ideas, ſaid my fa- 
ther, of what you talk about ?— 


No more than my horſe, replied my un- 
cle Toby. 


Gracious 


— 4 
8 . * 
4 - 
- 


— 


« we 
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Gracious heaven ! cried my father, look- 
ing upwards; and claſping his two hands 
together there is a worth in thy honeſt 
ignorance, brether Toby —="twere almoſt a 


Pity to exchange it fot a Mb £00 RT BIA 


PF]! tell thee, — 

To underſtand what time is aright, with- 
out which we never can comprehend infi- 
nity, infomuch as one is a portion of the 
other -Wie ought ſeriouſly to fit down and 
conſider what idea it is we have of duration, 
ſo as to give a ſatisfactory account how we 
came by it, —W hat is that to any body? 
quoth my uncle Toby, Fur if you will 
turn your eyes inwards upon your mind, con- 
tinued my father, and objerve attentively, 
you will perceive, brother, that whilft you and I 
are talking together, and thinking, and ſmoaking 
sur pipes, or whit we receive ſucceſſively ideas 

* Vide Locke, 
Vol. II. M in 


- at all. - 
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in our minds, we know that we do exiſt, and 
fo we efitmate the exiſtence, or the continuation 
of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe 
commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of any ideas in 
our minds, the duration of ourſelves, or any 
ſuch other thing co-exiſting with our thinking' 
and fo according to that preconceived 
You puzzle me to death, cried my uncle 
Toby. 


Tis owing to this, replied my fa- 
ther, that in our computations of time, we 
are ſo uſed to minutes, hours, weeks, and 
and of clocks (I wiſh there 
was not a clock in the kingdom) to mea- 
ſure out their ſeveral portions to us, and to 
thoſe who belong to us — that 'twill be 
well, if in time to come, the ſucceſſion of . 
our ideas be of any uſe or ſervice to us 


- V 


months 


| - 
7 Now, 


1 
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Now, whether we obſerve it or no, con- 
tinued my father, in every ſound man's 
head, there is a regular ſucceſſion of ideas 
of one ſort or other, which follow each 
other in train juſt like———A train of ar- 
tillery ? ſaid my uncle Tay A train of 
a fiddle-ſtick !—quoth my father—which 
follow and ſucceed one another in our 
minds at certain diſtances, juſt like the 
images in the inſide of a lanthorn turned 
round by the heat of a candle.— ! declare, 
quoth my uncle Tay, mine are more like a. 
ſmoak- jack. Then, brother Toby, I. 
have nothing more to ſay to you upon that 
ſubject, ſaid my father. 


M 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 


— HAT a conjuncture was here 
'V loft! ——My father in one of 
his beſt explanatory moods—in eager pur- 
{uit of a metaphyſical point into the very re- 
gions, where clouds and thick darkneſs 
would ſoon have encompaſſed it about: 
my uncle Toby in one of the fineſt diſpofi- 
tions for it in the world ;—his head. like a 
ſmoak-jack ;———the funnel unfwept, and 
the ideas whirling round and round about 
in it, all obfuſcated and darkened over with 
By the tomb - ſtone of 
if not, why 


fuliginous matter 
if it is in being 


Lucian 

then, by his aſhes! by the aſhes of my 

dear Rabelais, and dearer Cervantes 

my father and my uncle Teby's diſcourſe 

upon TIME and ETERNITY——was a diſ- 

courſe devoutly to be. wiſhed for! and the 
; petulaney 


6 


- petulancy of my father's humour in putting 
a ſtop to it as he did, was a robbery of the 
| Ontologic Treafury of ſuch a jewel, as nocoa- 
Tttion of great occaſions and great men are 
ever likely to reſtore to it again. 


CHAP, XXIX. 


H O' my father perſiſted in not going 
on with the d;fcourſe—yet he could 
not get my uncle Tohy's ſmoak- jack out of 
his head — piqued as he was at firſt with it; 
there was ſometbing in the compariſon at 
the bottom, which hit his fancy; for which 
purpoſe, reſting his elbow upon the table, 
and reclining the right ſide of his head upon 
the palm of his hand but looking firſt 
ſtedfaſtly in the fire he began to com- 
mune with himſelf, and philoſophize about 
it: but his ſpirits being wore out with the 
fatigues of inveſtigating new tracts, and the 
ö M 3 conſtant 
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conſtant exertion of his faculties upon that 

variety of ſubjects which had taken their 
turn in the diſcourſe the idea of the 
ſmoak- jack ſoon turned all his ideas upſide 
down—ſo that he fell aſleep almoſt before 
he knew what he was about. 


As for my uncle Toby, his ſmoak-jack 
had not made a dozen revolutions, before 
he fell aſleep alſo. Peace be with them 
| both! Dr. Slep is engaged with the mid- 


wife and my mother above-ſtairs, 


Trim 
is buſy in turning an old pair of jack-boots 
into a couple of mortars, to be employed 
in the ſiege of Meſſina next ſummer——and 
is this inſtant boring the touch-holes with 
the point of a hot poker. — All my herots 
are off my hands 3— tis the firſt time I have 
had a moment to ſpare—and I'll make uſe of 
it, and write my preface, | 
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The AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


JT O, I' not fay a word about it 

here it is;—in publiſhing it—I have 
appealed to the world and to the world 
1 leave it ;—it mult ſpeak for itſelf, 


All I know of the matter is—when I fat 
down, my intent was to write a good book ; 
and as far as the tenuity of my underſtand- 
ing would hold out—a wiſe, aye, and a 
diſcreet—taking care only, as I went along, 
to put into it all the wit and the judgment 
(be it more or leſs). which the great Author 
and Beſtower of them had thought hit origi- 
nally to give me ſo that, as your wor- 
thips ſee—'tis juſt as God pleaſes. 


M 4 
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Now, Agalaſtes {ſpeaking diſpraiſingly) 
ſayeth, That there may be ſome wit in it, 
for aught he knows but no judgment at 
all. And Triptolemus and Phutatorius agree- 
ing thereto, aſk, How is it poſlible there 
thould.? for that wit and judgment in this 
world never go together; inaſmuch as they 
are two operations differing from each other 
as wide as eaſt is from weſt So, ſays 
Locke——ſo are farting and hickuping, ſay 
I. But in anſwer to this, Didius the great 
church lawyer, in his code de fartend! et il- 
luftrandi fallaciis, doth maintain and make 
fully appear, That an illuſtration is no ar- 
gument—nor do I maintain the wiping of 
a looking glaſs clean to be a ſyllogiſm ;—— 
but you all, may it pleaſe your worſhips, 
ſee the better for it ſo that the main 
good theſe things do, is only to clarify the 
underſtanding, previous to the application 

of the argument itſelf, in order to free it 
| | from 
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from any little motes, or ſpecks of opacular 
matter, which if left ſwimming therein, 
might hinder a conception and ſpoil all. 


Now, my dear Anti-Shandeans, and 
thrice able critics, and fellow-labourers 
(for to you I write this Preface)-——and 
to you, moſt ſubtle ſtateſmen and diſcreet 
doctors (do—pull off your beards) renowned 
for gravity and wiſdom; — Monopolus, my 
politician—Didizs, my counſel; Kyſarcius, 
my friend ; Phutatorius, my guide 
Gaſtripheres, the preſerver, of my life; Sem- 
nolentius, the balm and repoſe of it not 
forgetting all others, as well ſleeping as 
waking, eccleſiaſtical as civil, whom for 
brevity, but out of no reſentment to you, 
E lump all together. Believe me, right 
er 


My 
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My moſt zealous wiſh and fervent prayer 
in your behalf, and in my own too, in caſe 
the thing is not done already for us——is, 
that the great gifts and endowments both of 
wit and judgment, with every thing which 
ufually goes along with them ſuch as 
memory, fancy, . genius, eloquence, quick 
parts, and what not, may this precious mo- 
ment, without ſtint or meaſure, let or hin- 
derance, be poured down warm as each of 
us could bear it—ſcum and ſediment and all 
(for 1 would not have a drop loſt) into the 
ſeveral receptacles, cells, cellules, domi- 
ciles, dormitories, refectories, and ſpare 
places of our brains——in ſuch ſort, that 


they might continue to be injected and tunn'd 
into, according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of my wiſh, until every veſſel of them, 
both great and ſmall, be ſo repleniſhed, ſa- 
turated, and fill'd up therewith, that no more, 
would it ſave a man's life, could poſſibly be 
got either in or out. 


Bleſs 


e 


f 


make 
and what ſpirits ſhould I find myſelf in, to 
be writing away for ſuch readers 


one day to an end: 
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Bleſs us —what noble work we ſhould 
how ſhould I tickle it off 


and 
with what raptures 


would you fit and read—but oh I tis too 


you—juſt- heaven | 


much -l am ſicx ——! faint away delici- 
ouſly at the thoughts of it— tis more than 


nature can bear lay hold of me — I am 


giddy I am ſtone blind—I'm dying—I am 
gone.— Help Help! Help But hold 
I grow ſomething better again, for I am be- 
ginning to foreſee, when this is over, that 
as we ſhall all of us continue to be great wits. 
ue ſhould never agree amongſt ourſelves, 


there would be ſo 


ſcoffing and 


much ſatire and ſarcaſm 


flouting, with raillying and reparteeing 
of it—thruſting and parrying in one corner 
or another there would be nothing but 


miſchief among us——Chaſte ftars ! what 


L biting. 
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biting and ſcratching, and what a racket 
and a clatter we ſhould make, what with 
breaking of heads, and rapping of knuckles, 
and hitting of ſore places——there would 
be no ſuch thing as living for us, 


But then again, as we ſhould all of us 
be men of great judgment, we ſhould make 
up matters as faſt as ever they-went wrong ; 
and though we ſhould abominate each other 
ten times worſe than ſo many devils or devi- 
leſſes, we ſhould nevertheleſs, my dear crea- 
tures, be all courteſy and kindneſs—milk 
and honey—'twould be a ſecond land of pro- 
miſe——a paradiſe upon earth, if there was 
ſuch a thing to be had—ſo that upon the 
whole we ſhould have done well enough. 


All I fret and fume at, and what moſt 
diſtreſſes my invention at preſent, is how 
to bring the point itſelf to bear; for as your 
| worthips 
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worſhips well know, that of theſe heavenly 


emanations of wit and judgment, which F 
have ſo bountifully wiſhed both for your 
worſhips and myſe]f—there is but a certain 
quantum ſtored up for us all, for the uſe and 
behoof of the whole race of mankind ; and 
ſuch fmall modicums of em are only fent forth 
into this wide world, circulating here and 
there in one bye corner or another and in 
ſuch narrow ſtreams, and at fuch prodigious 
intervals from each other, that one would 
wonder how it holds out, or could be ſuffi- 


_ cient for the wants and emergencies of ſo 


many great eſtates, and populous empires. 


Indeed there is one thing to be eonſidered, 
that in Nova Zembla, North Lapland, and in 
all thoſe cold and dreary tracts of the globe, 
which lie more directly under the artick and 
antartick circles, where the whole province 
of a man's concernments lies for near nine 
Bags months 
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months together within the narrow compals 


of his cave here the ſpirits are compreſſed 
_ almoſt to nothing—and where the paſſions 


of a man, with every thing which belongs 


to them are as frigid as the zone itſelf—there 
the leaſt quantity of judgment imaginable 
does the buſineſs—and of wit——there is a 
total and an abſolute ſaving—for as not one 
ſpark is wanted—ſo not one ſpark is given. 


Angels and miniſters of graee defend us ! 
What a diſmal thing would it have been to 
have governed a kingdom, to have fought a 
battle, or made a treaty, or run a match, or 


wrote a book, or got a child, or held a pro- 
vincial chapter there, with fo plentiful a lack 


of wit and judgment about us ! For mercy's 
fake, let us think no more about it, but tra- 


vel on as faſt as we can ſouthwards into Nor- 


way—crofling over Stwedeland, if you pleaſe, 
through the ſmall triangular province of Au- 


germania to the lake of Bothnia; coaſting . 


4 along 


. 
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along it through eaſt and weſt Bothnia, down 


to Carelia, and ſo on, through all thoſe ſtates 


and provinces which border upon the far fide. 
of the Gulf of Finland, and the north eaſt 


of the Baltick, up to Peterſbourg, and juſt 
ſtepping into Ingria ; then ſtretching over 


directly from thence through the north parts 


of the Ruſſian empire — leaving Siberia a little 


* the left hand, till we get into the very 


eart of Ruſſian and Aſiatic Turtary. 


bl 


Now through this long tour which I have 
led you, you obſerve the good people are bet- 


ter off by far, than in the polar countries 
which we have juſt left:—for if you hold 
your hand over your eyes, and look very at- 
tentively, you may perceive ſome ſmall glim- 


merings (as it were) of wit, with a comfor- : 
table proviſion of good plain houſhold judg- 


ment, which, taking the quality and quan- 
tity of it together, they make a very good 
. ſhift 


ax! 
F — 
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mift with ——and had they more of. either 
the one or the other, it would deſtroy the 
proper balance betwixt them, and I am ſatiſ- 
fied moreover they would want occaſions to 
put them to uſe. | 


Now, Sir, if I conduct you home again 
into this warmer and more luxuriant iſland, 
where you perceive the ſpring tide of our 
blood and humours runs high——where wh 
have more ambition, and pride, and envy, 
and lechery, and other whorſon paſſions up- 
on our hands to govern and ſubject to reaſon 
— height of our wit, and the depth of 
our judgment, you fee, are exactly propor- 
tioned to the length and breadth of our ne- 
ceſſities and accordingly we have them 
ſent down amongſt us in ſuch a flowing kind 
of decent and creditable plenty, that no one 
thinks he has any cauſe to complain. 


I muſk 


— 
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It muſt however be confeſſed on this head, 
that, as our air blows hot and cold wet 
and dry, ten times in a day, we have them 


in no regular and ſettled way; ſo that 
ſometimes for near half a century together, 
there ſhould be very little wit or judgment, 
either to be ſeen or heard of amongſt us: 
the ſmall channels of them ſhall ſeem 
quite dried up then all of a ſudden the 
fluices ſhall break out, and take a fit of run- 
ning again like fury 


you would think 
they would never ſtop : ——and then it is, 
that in writing and fighting, and twenty 
other gallant things, we drive all the world 
before us. 


It is by theſe obfervations, and a wary rea- 
ſoning by analogy in that kind of argumen- . 
tative proceſs, which Suidas calls dialefick 
induction that I draw and ſet up this po- 
ſition as moſt true and veritable. | 


Vor. II. N That 
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'That of theſe two luminaries ſo much of 
their irradiations are ſuffered from time to 
time to ſhine down upon us; as he, whoſe 
infinite wiſdom which diſpenſes every thing 
in exact weight and meaſure, knows will 
juſt ſerve to light us on our way in this night 
of -our obſcurity; ſo that your reverences 
and worſhips now find out, nor is it a mo- 
ment longer in my power to conceal it from 
you, That the fervent wiſh in your behalf 
with which I ſet out, was no more than the 
firſt inſinuating How dye of a careſſing pre- 
facer, ſtifling his reader, as a lover ſome- 
times does a coy miſtreſs, into filence, For 
alas ! could this effuſion of light have been 
as eaſily procured, as the exordium wiſhed it 
——] tremble to think how many thouſands 
for it, of benighted travellers (in the learn- 
ed ſciences at leaſt) muſt have groped and 
blundered on in the dark, all the nights of 
their lives running their heads againſt 

poſts, 
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| poſts, and knocking out their brains with- 
out ever getting to their journies end; 
ſome falling with their noſes perpendicular- 
ly into ſtinks others horizontally with 
their tails into kennels. Here one half of a 
learned profeſſion tilting full butt againſt the 
other half of it, and then tumbling and roll- 
ing one over the other in the dirt like hogs, 


Here the brethren, of another profeſſion, 
who ſhould have run in oppoſition to each 
other, flying on the contrary like a flock of 
wild geeſe, all in. a row the ſame way. 
What confuſion |! what miſtakes |!——— 
fiddlers and painters judging by their eyes 
and ears——admirable !——truſting to the 
- paſſions excited in an air ſung, or a ſtory 
painted to the heart inſtead of meaſur- 
ing them by a quadrant. 


In the foreground of this picture, a fate/- 
man turning the political wheel, like a brute, 
N 2 the 
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the wrong way round——agarnff the ſtreams 


of corruption—— by heaven — inſtead of 
with it. 


In this corner, a ſon of the divine Efcu- 
lapius, writing a book againſt predeſtina- 
tion; perhaps worſe——fecling his patient's 
pulſe, inſtead of his apothecary's——a bro- 
ther of the faculty in the back ground upon 
his knees in tears, drawing the curtains of 
a mangled victim to beg his forgiveneſs ;— 
offering a fee. inſtead of taking one. 


In that ſpacious HALL, a coalition of the 
gown, from all the bars of it, driving a 
damn'd, dirty, vexatious cauſe before them, 
with all their might. and main, the wrong 
way; kicking it out of the great doors, 
inſtead of, in— and with ſuch fury in their 
looks, and ſuch a degree of inveteracy in 
their manner of kicking it, as if the laws 

| | | had 
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had been originally made for the peace and 


preſervation of mankind : perhaps a 
more enormous miſtake committed by them 
fill a litigated point fairly hung up; 
for inſtance, Whether Fohn o Notes 
his noſe could ſtand in Tom tiles his face, 
without a treſpaſs, or not—raſhly determin- 
ed by them in five-and-twenty minutes, 
which, with the cautious pros and cons re- 
quired in fo intricate a proceeding, might 
and if 
carried on upon a military plan, as your ho- 
nours know an ACTION ſhould be, with all 
the ſtratagems practicable therein, 


ſuch as feints. forced marches, ——ſur- 


have taken up as many months 


prizes ambuſcades maſk- batteries, 
and a thouſand other ſtrokes of generalſhip, 


which conſiſt in catching at all advan- 


tages on both ſides might reaſonably 
have laſted them as many years, finding food 
N 3 and 


4 7 
and rajment all that term for a centumvirate 
of the profeſſion, 


As for the clergy: No——if I fay 
a word againſt them, I'll be ſhot. ——lI have 
no deſire and beſides, if I had—I durſt 
not for my ſoul touch. upon the ſubjet—— 
with ſuch. weak nerves and ſpirits, and in the 


condition. I am in at preſent, twould be as 
much. as. my. life was worth, to deject and 
contriſt myſelf with ſo bad and melancholy 
an account—and therefore tis ſafer to draw 
a curtain acroſs, and haſten from it, as faſt 
as I can, to the main and principal point F 
have undertaken to clear up———and that 
is, How it. comes to paſs, that your men of 
leaſt witare reported to be men of moſt ;udg- 
ment, —— But mark—lI ſay, reported to be— 
for it is no more, my dear Sirs, than a report, 
and which, like twenty others taken up eve- 


ry 


129 
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ry day upon truſt, I maintain to be a vile 
and a malicious report into the bargain, 


This by the help of the obſervation is at- 
ready premiſed, and I hope already weighed 
and perpended by your reverences and wor- 
ſhips, I ſhall forthwith make appear, 


I hate ſet difſertations——and above all 
things in the world, 'tis one of the ſillieſt 
things in one of them, to darken your hy- 
potheſis by placing a number of tall, opake 
words, one before another, in a right line, 


betwixt your own and your reader's concep- 


tion —— when in all likelinood, if you had 
looked about, you might have ſeen ſome- 
thing ſtanding, or hanging up, which would 
have cleared the point at once“ for what 
% hinderance, hurt, or harm doth the lauda- 
« ble defire of knowledge bring to any man, 
if even ſrom a ſot, a pot, a fool, a ſtool, 

N 4 «© a win- 
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„ a winter-mitain, a truckle for a pully, 


ee the lid of a goldſmith's crucible, an oil 


<« bottle, an old flipper, or a cane chair” 
l am this moment ſitting upon one. Will 
you give me leave to illuſtrate this affair of 
wit and judgment, by the two knobs on the 
top of the back of it they are faſten'd on, 
you ſee, with two pegs ſtuck ſlightly into two 
gimlet-holes, and will place what I have to 
ſay in ſo clear a light, as to let you ſee 
through the drift and meaning of my whole 
preface, as plainly as if every point and par- 
ticle of it was made up of ſun- beams. 


I enter now directly upon the point. 


— Here ſtands wit—and there ſtands Judg- 
ment, cloſe beſide it, juſt like the two knobs. 
I'm ſpeaking of, upon the back of this ſelf- 
fame chair on which I am fitting. 


Lou 
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Lou ſee, they are the higheſt and moſt 
ornamental parts of its frame—as wit and 
judgment are of ours——and like them too, 
indubitably both made and fitted to go toge- 
ther, in order, as we fay in all ſuch caſes of 
duplicated embelliſhments——#o anſwer one 
another, 


Now for the ſake of an experiment, and for 
the clearer illuſtrating this matter—letus for a 
moment take off one of theſe two curious or- 
naments (I carenot which) from the point or 
pinacleof the chair it nowſtands on--nay,don't 
laugh at it, but did you ever ſee in the whole 
courſe of your lives ſuch a ridiculous buſi- 
neſs as this has made of it — Why, *tis 
as miſerable a ſight as a ſow with one ear; 
and there is juſt as much ſenſe and ſymmetry 
in the one, as in the other ;——da——pray, 
get off your ſeats only to take a view of it 
Hor would any man who valued his 

| character 
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character a ſtraw, have turned a piece of 
work out of his hand in ſuch a condition ? 
nay, lay your hands upon your hearts, 
and anſwer this plain queſtion, Whether this 
one ſingle knob, which now ſtands here like 
a blockhead by itſelf, can ſerve any purpoſe 
upon earth, but to put one in mind of the 
want of the other? - and let me further aſk, 
in caſe the chair was your own, if you 
would not in your conſciences think, rather 
than be as it is, that it would be ten times 
better without any knob at all ? 


Now theſe two knobs or top orna- 
ments of the mind of man, which crown 
the whole entablature——being, as I ſaid, 
wit and judgment, which of all others, as 
I have proved it, are the moſt needfu 
the moſt priz d the moſt calamitous to be 
without, and conſequently the hardeſt to 
come at—for all theſe reaſons put together, 

| there 
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there is not a mortal amongſt us, ſo deſtitute 


of a love of good fame or feeding or ſo 
ignorant of what will do him good therein 
—who does not wiſh and ſtedfaſtly reſolve 
in his own mind, to be, or to be thought at 
leaſt, maſter of the one or the other, and 
indeed of both of them, if the thing ſeems 
any way ſenſible, or likely to be brought 


to paſs, 


Now your. graver gentry having little or 
no kind of chance in aiming at the one— 
unleſs they laid hold of the other, pray 
what do you think would become of them ? 


——Why Sirs, in ſpight of all their gravi- 


ties, they muſt e'en have been. contented to- 


have gone with their inſides naked: this: 
was not to be borne, but by an effort of. 


philoſophy not to be ſuppoſed in the caſe we- 


are upon ſo that no one could well have 


been angry with them, had they been ſatiſ- 
2 * fed 
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fed with what little they could have ſnatch- 


ed up and ſecreted under their cloaks and 
great perriwigs, had they not raiſed a hue 
and cry at the ſame time againſt the lawful 


owners. 


I need not tell your worſhips, that this 
was done with ſo much cunning and artifice 
that the great Locke, who was ſeldom 


outwitted by falſe ſounds —— —was never- 
theleſs bubbled here. The cry, it ſeems, 
was ſo deep and ſolemn a one, and what 
with the help of great wigs, grave faces, 
and other implements of deceit, was ren- 
dered fo general a one againſt the poor wits 
in this matter, that the philoſopher himſelf 
was deceived by it—it was his glory to free 
the world from the lumber of a thouſand 
_ vulgar errors ;——hut this was not of the 
number; ſo that inſtead of ſitting down 
cooly, as ſuch a philoſopher ſhould have 
. : done, 
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done, to have examined the matter of fact 
before he philoſophiſed upon it——on the 
contrary he took the fact for granted, and 


ſo joined in with the cry, and halloo'd it as 


boiſterouſly as the reſt, 


This has been made the Magna Charta of 
ſtupidity ever ſince——but your reverences 
plainly ſee, it has been obtained in ſuch a 
manner, that the title to it is not worth a 
groat: which by-thc-bye is one of the 
many and vile impoſitions which gravity and 
grave folks have to anſwer for hereafter, 


As for great wigs, upon which I may be 
thought to have ſpoken my mind too freely 
I beg leave to qualify whatever has 
been unguardedly ſaid to their diſpraiſe or 
prejudice, by one general declaration 


That I have no abhorrence whatever, nor 
do I deteſt and abjure either great wigs or 
long beards, any further than when I ſee 

3 they 
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they are befpoke and let grow on purpoſe to 
carry on this ſelf-ſame impoſture for any 
purpoſe——peace he with them - mark 
only I write not for them, 


CHAP. XXX. 


T) VERY day for at leaſt ten years to- 
| gether did my father reſolve to have it 
mended—'tis not mended yet ;—no family 
but ours would have borne with it an hour 
—and what is moſt aſtoniſhing, there was 
not a ſubject in the world upon which my 
father was ſo eloquent, as upon that of door- 
hinges. And yet at the ſame time, he 
was certainly one of the greateſt bubbles to 
them, L think, that hiſtory can produce: 
his rhetoric and conduct were at perpetual 
handy cuffs, Never did the parlour- door 
open but his philoſophy or his principles 
fell a victim to it: — three drops of oyl 
4 with 
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with a feather, and a ſmart ſtroke of a ham- 
mer, had ſaved his honour for ever, 


——— [nconſiſtent ſoul that man is. 
languiſhing under wounds, which he has 
the power to heal !-—his whole life a con- 
tradiction to his knowledge his reaſon, 
that precious gift of God to him - (inſtead 
of pouring in oyl) ſerving but to ſharpen 
his ſenſibilities—to multiply his pains and 
render him more melancholy and uneaſy un- 
der them poor unhappy creature, that 
he ſhould do ſo are not the neceſſary 
cauſes of miſery in this life enow, but he 
muſt add voluntary ones to his ſtock of ſor- 
rov ;—ſtruggle againſt evils which cannot 
be avoided, and ſubmit to others, which a 
tenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from his heart for ever? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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By all that is good and virtuous, if there 
are three drops of oil to be got, and a ham- 


mer to be found within ten miles of Shandy- 


Hall the parlour door hinge ſhall be 
mended this reign, 


CH AP. IXII. 


TXT HEN corporal Trim had brought 


his two mortars to bear, he was de- 
lighted with his handy-work above mea- 
ſurez and knowing what a pleaſure it would 


be to his maſter to ſee them, he was not able 


to reſiſt the deſire he had of carrying them 
directly into his parlour. 


Now next to the moral leſſon I had in 
view in mentioning the affair of hinges, 1 
had a ſpeculative conſideration ariſing out of 
it, and it is this. | 


Had 
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Had the parlour door open'd and turn'd 
upon its hinges, as a door ſhould don 


Or for example, as cleverly as our 
government has been turning upon its hinges 
that is, in caſe things have all along 


gone well with your worſhip, —otherwiſe 1 


give up my ſimile) in this caſe, I ſay, there 
had been no danger either to maſter or man, 
in corporal Trim's peeping in : the moment, 
he had beheld my father and my uncle Toby 
faſt aſleep the reſpectfulneſs of his carri- 


age was ſuch, he would have retired as ſilent 
as death, and left them both in their arm- 
chairs, dreaming as happy as he had found 
them : but the thing was, morally ſpeaking, 
lo very impracticable, that for the many 
years in which this hinge was ſuffered to be 
| out of order, and amongſt the hourly grieve 
ances my father ſubmitted to upon its ac- 
count — this was one; that he never folded 

Vox. II. O his 
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his arms to take his nap after dinner, but 
the thoughts of being unavoidably awaken- 
ed by the firſt perſon who ſhould open the 
door, was always uppermoſt in his imagina- 
tion, and ſo inceſſantly ſtepp'd in betwixt 
him and the firſt balmy preſage of his re- 
poſe, as to rob him, as he often declared, 
of the whole ſweets of it. 


hen things move upon bad hinges, an 
ce pleaſe your lordſhips, how can it be other- 
&« wiſe #” 


Pray what's the matter? Who is there? 
cried my father, waking, the moment the 
door began to creak. I wiſh the ſmith 
would give a peep at that confounded hinge. 
— Tis nothing, an' pleaſe your honour, 
ſaid Trim, but two mortars I am bringing 
in. They ſhan't make a clatter with them 
here, cried my father haſtily.— If Dr. /p 

has 
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has any drugs to pound, let him do it in the 
kitchen, May it pleaſe your honour, cri- 
ed Trim, they are- two mortar-pieces for a 
ſiege next ſummer, which I have been mak- 
ing out of a pair of jack-boots, which Oba- 
diah told me your honour had left off wear- 
ing, -By heaven] cried my father, ſpring- 
ing out of his chair, as he ſwore ] have 
not one appointment belonging to me, which 
I ſet ſo much ſtore by, as I do by theſe jack- 
they were our great grandfather's, 


boots 
brother Toby—they were hereditary, Then 
I fear, quoth my uncle Toby, Trim has cut - 
off the entail.— I have only cut off the tops, 
1 
hate perpetuities as much as any man alive, 
cried my father but theſe jack- boots, 
continued he (ſmiling, though very angry 


[ 
an' pleaſe your honour, cried Trim, 


at the ſame time) have been in the family, 
brother, ever ſince the civil wars ;—_vir 
Roger Shandy wore them at the battle of 

O 2 Marſtau- 


breeches- pocket as he viewed them 


you beſpoke laſt week, with twenty other 
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Mar ſton-IAcor.— declare I would not have 
taken ten pounds for them. — I'll pay you 
the money, brother S handy, quoth my uncle 
Toby, looking at the two mortars with infi- 
nite pleaſure, and putting his hand into his 
Pl 
pay you the ten pounds this moment with all 


my heart and ſoul.— 


Brother Toby, replied my father, altering 
his tone, you care not what money you 
diſſipate and throw away, provided, continu- 
ed he, tis but upon a SIEGE, Have I 


not one hundred- and -twenty pounds a year, 


beſides my half pay? cried my uncle Toby. 
What is that—replied my father haſtily 
—to ten pounds for a pair of jack-boots ?— 
twelve guineas for your pontoons f—half as 
much for your Dutch draw- bridge? - to ſay 
nothing of the train of little braſs- artillery 


pre- 
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preparations for the ſiege of Maſſina: believe 


me, dear brother Toby, continued my fa- 
ther, taking him kindly by the hand—theſe 
military operations of yours are above your 
{ſtrength ;—you mean well, brother but 
they carry you into greater expences than 
you were hrit aware of ;—and take my word, 
dear Toby, they will in the end quite ruin 
your fortune, and make a beggar of you. 
— What ſignifies it if they do, brother, re- 
plied my uncle Toby, ſo long as we know tis 
for the good of the nation, — | 


My father could not help ſmiling for his 
ſoul—his anger at the worſt was never more 
than a ſpark ;—and the zeal and ſimplicity of 
Trim—and the generous (though hobby-hor- 
tical) gallantry of my uncle Toby, brought 
him into perfect good humour with them in 
an inſtant, 


O 3 Generous 
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Generous ſouls !—God proſper you both, 


and your mortar-pieces too, quoth my father 
to himſelf ! 


CHAP. XXXII. 


A LL is quiet and huſh, cried my father, 
at leaſt above ftairs—I hear not one 

foot ſtirring, —Prithee, Trim, who's in the 
kitchen? There is no one ſoul in the kitchen, 
anſwered Trim, making a low bow as he 
ſpoke, except Dr. Slap. Confuſion! cried 
my father (getting up upon his legs a ſecond 
time) - not one ſingle thing has gone right 
this day! had J faith in aſtrology, brother, 
(which, by-the-bye, my father had) I 
would have ſwotn ſome retrograde planet 
was hanging over this unfortunate houſe of 
mine, and turning every individual thing in 
it out of its place. Why, I thought Dr. 
Slap had been above ſtairs with my wife, and 
ſo 
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ſo ſaid you. — What can the fellow be 
puzzling about in the kitchen? — He is buſy, 
an' pleaſe your bonour, replied Trim, in 
making a bridge. Tis very obliging in 
him, quoth my uncle Toby :——pray, give 
-my humble ſervice to Dr. Slop, Trim, and 
tell him I thank him heartily. 


You mult know, my uncle Toby miſtook 
the bridge—as widely as my father miſtook 
the mortars :——but to underſtand how my 
uncle Toly could miſtake the bridge -I fear 
I muſt give you an exact account of the road 
which led to it ;—or to drop my metaphor 
(for there is nothing more diſhoneſt in an 
hiſtorian than the uſe of one) in order 
to conceive the probability of this error in 
my uncle Toby aright, I muſt give you ſome 
account of an adventure of Trim's, though 
much againſt my will, I ſay much a- 
gainſt my will, only becauſe the ftory, 

O 4 in 
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in one ſenſe, is certainly out of its place 
here; for by right it ſhould come in, either 
amongſt the anecdotes of my uncle Toby's 
amours with widow Vadman, in which cor- 
poral Trim was no mean actor —or elſe in 
the middle of his and my uncle Toby's cam- 
paigns on the bowling green—for it will do 
very well in either place ;—but then if I re- 
ſerve it for either of thoſe parts of my ſtory 
I ruin the ſtory I'm upon; and if I 
tell it here—I anticipate matters, and ruin 
it there, 


What would your worſhips have me to 
do in this caſe ? 


—Tell it, Mr. Shandy, by all means,— 
You are a fool, Tri/iram, if you do. 


O ye Powers! (for powers ye are, and 
great ones too) - which enable mortal man 
to tell a ſtory worth the hearing that 


Kindly 
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kindly ſhew him, where he is to begin it— 


and where he is to end it what he is to 
put into it and what he is to leave ou. 
how much of it he is to caſt into a ſnade 
and whereabouts he is to throw his light ! — 
Ye, who preſide over this v:{t empire of bio- 
graphical freebooters, and ſee how many 
ſcrapes and plunges your ſubjects hourly fall 
will you do one thing ? 


into; 


I beg and beſeech you (in caſe you will do 
nothing better for us) that wherever, in any 
part of your dominions it fo falls out, that 
three ſeveral roads mect in one point, as they 
have done juſt here——that at leaſt you ſet 
up a guide-poſt, in the center of them, in 
mere charity to direct an uncertain devil 
which of the three he is to take, 
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"CF HA-P. ii. 
NH O' the ſhock my uncle Toby received 
the year after the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, in his affair with widow Vadman, had 
Sxed him in a reſolution never more to think 
of the ſex—or of aught which belonged to it; 
—yet corporal Tr;m had made no ſuch bar- 
gain with himſelf, Indeed in my uncle Toby's 
Caſe there was a ſtrange and unaecountable 
.concurrence of circumſtances which inſen- 
fibly drew him in, to lay ſiege to that fair 
and ſtrong citadel, —In Trimn!'s caſe there 
was a concurrence of nothing in the world, 
but of him and Bridget in the kitchen ;—— 
| though in truth, the love and veneration he 
bore his maſter was ſuch, and ſo fond was 
he of imitating him in all he did, that had 
my uncle Toby employed his time and ge- 


nius in tagging of points I am perſuaded 
the 


(6279 
the honeſt corporal would have laid down 
his arms, and followed his example with 
pleaſure, When therefore my uncle Toby ſat 
down before the miſtreſs—corporal Trim in- 
continently took ground before the maid, 


Now, my dear friend Garrict, whom I 
have ſo much cauſe to eſteem and honour— 
(why, or wherefore, tis no matter)—can it 
eſcape your penetration l defy it that ſo 
many play-wrights, and opificers of chit- chat 
have ever ſince been working upon Trim's 
and my uncle Toby's pattern. — ! care not 
what Ariſtotle, or Pacuvius, or Boſſu, or 
Ricaboni fay—— (though I never read one of 
them)——there is not a greater difference 


between a fingle-horſe chair and madam Pom- 
padour's vis-a-vis; than betwixt a ſingle a- 
mour, and an amour thus nobly doubled, 
and going upon all four, prancing through- 
out a grand drama——Sir, a ſimple, ſingle, 
lilly 
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ſilly affair of that kind—is quite loſt in five 
acts; — but that is neither here nor there. 


After a ſeries of attacks and repulſes in a 
courſe of nine months on my uncle Tyby's 
quarter, a moſt minute account of every par- 
ticular of which ſhall be given in its proper 
place, my uncle Toby, honeft man ! found 
it neceſſary to draw off his forces and raiſe 
the ſiege ſomewhat indignantly. 


Corporal Trim, as I ſaid, had made no ſuch 
bargain either with himſelf ——or with any 
the fidelity however of his heart 
not ſuffering him to go into a houſe which 
his maſter had forſaken with diſguſt——he 
contented himſelf with turning his part of 
the ſiege into a blockade; that is, he kept 
others off ;—for though he never after went 
to the houſe, yet he never met Bridget in the 
village, but he would either nod or wink, 

or 


one elſe 
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or ſmile, or look kindly at her—or (as cir- 
cumſtances directed) he would ſhake her by 
the hand—or aſk her lovingly how ſhe did— 
or would give her a ribbon—and now-and- 
then, though never but when it could be 
done with decorum, would give Bridget a— 


\ Preciſely in this ſituation, did theſe things 
ſtand for five years ; that is from the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk in the year 13, to the lat- 
ter end of my uncle Toby's campaign in the 
year 18, which was about ſix or ſeven weeks 
before the time I'm ſpeaking of, —— When 
Trim, as his cuſtom was, after he had put 


my uncle Toby to bed, going down one moon- 
ſhiny night to ſee that every thing was right 
at his ſortifications 
from the bowling-green with flowering ſhrubs 
and holly—he eſpied his Bridget. 


in the lane ſeparated 


4 
As 
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As the corporal thought there was nothing 
in the world fo well worth ſhewing as the 
glorious works which he and my uncle Toby 
had made, Trim courteouſly and gallantly 
took her by the hand, and led her in : this 
was not done ſo privately, but that the foul- 
mouth'd trumpet of Fame carried it from ear 
to ear, till at length it reach'd my father's, 
with this untoward circumſtance along with 
it, that my uncle Toby's curious draw-bridge, 
conſtructed and painted after the Dutch fa- 
ſnion, and which went quite acroſs the ditch 
—was broke down, and ſome how or other 
cruſhed all to pieces that very night, 


My father, as you have obſerved, had no 
great eſteem for my uncle Toby's hobby-horſe, 
he thought it the moſt ridiculous horſe that 
ever gentleman mounted; and indeed unleſs 
my uncle Toby vexed him about it, could ne- 
yer think of it once, without ſmiling at it 

— ſo 
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——ſo that it never could get lame or hap- 


pen any miſchance, but it tickled my father's 
imagination beyond meaſure ; but this be- 


ing an accident much more to his humour 
than any one which had yet befall'n it, it 
proved an inexhauſtible fund of entertain- 
Well but dear Toby / 
my father would ſay, do tell me ſeriouſly 


ment to him, 


how this affair of the bridge happened. 
How can you teaze me fo much about it ? 
my uncle Toby would reply—I have told it 
you twenty times, word for word as Trim 
told it me, —Prithce, how was it then, cor- 
poral? my father would cry, turning to 
Trim, — It was a mere misfortune, an' pleaſe 
I was ſhewing Mrs. Br:d-s 
get our fortifications, and in going too near 
the edge of the foſſe, I unfortunately ſlipp'd 
in.— Very well, Trim! my father would 
cry 
nod——but without interrupting him)—— 


your honour ; 


(ſmiling myſteriouſly, and giving a 


4 : 
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and being link'd faſt, an' pleaſe your ho- 


nour, arm in arm with Mrs. Bridget, I 
dragg'd her after me, by means of which ſhe 
fell backwards ſoſs againſt the bridge 
and Trim's foot (my uncle Toby would cry, 
taking the ſtory out of his mouth) getting 
into the cuvette, he tumbled full againſt the 
bridge too. It was a thouſand to one, my 
uncle Toby would add, that the poor fellow 
did not break his leg. 
father would ſay— 


Ay truly, my 


a limb is ſoon broke, 
And 
ſo, an' pleaſe your honour, the bridge, which 
your honour knows was a very ſlight one, 
was broke down betwixt us, and ſplintered 
all to pieces. 


» 


brother Toby, in ſuch encounters. 


At other times, but eſpecially when my un- 
cle Toby was ſo unfortunate as to ſay a ſyllable 
about cannons, bombs, or petards—my fa- 


ther would exhauſt all the ſtores of eloquence 
| (which 
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{which indeed were very great) in a pane- 
gyric upon the BATTERING-RAMS. of the 
antients—the VINEA which Alexander made 
uſe of at the ſiege of Tyre. He would tell 
my uncle Toby of the CATAPULTZ of the 
Syrians, which threw ſuch monſtrous ſtones 
ſo many hundred feet, and ſhook the ſtrong- 
eſt bulwarks from their very foundation: 
he would go on and deſcribe the wonderful 
mechaniſm of the BALLISTA which Marcel- 
linus makes ſo much rout about ;—the ter- 
rible effects of the PYRABOLI, which caſt 
fire; the danger of the TEREBRA and 
SCORPIO, which calt javelins, But what 
are theſe, would he ſay, to the deſtructive 
machinery of corporal Tim? —Pelieve 
me, brother Toby, no bridge, or baſtion, or 
ſally port, that ever was conſtructed in this 
world, can hold out againſt ſuch artillery. 


Vol. II, P My 
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My uncle Toby would never attempt any 
defence againſt the force of this ridicule, 
but that of redoubling the vehemence of 


ſmoaking his pipe; in doing which, he 
raiſed ſo denſe a vapour one night after ſup- 
per, that it ſet my father, who was a little 
phthifical, into a ſuffocating fit of violent 
coughing : my uncle Toby leap'd up without. 

feeling the pain upon his eroin—and, with 
infinite pity, ſtood beſide his brother's chair, 
taping his back with one hand, and hold- 
ing his head with the other, and from time 
to time wiping his eyes with a clean cambrick 
handkerchief, which he pull'd out of his 
pocket. The affectionate and endearing 
| manner in which my uncle Toby did theſe 
little offices cut my father thro? his reins, 
for the pain he had juſt been giving him, 


May my brains be knock'd out with a 
battering ram or a catapulta, I care not 


which, 


ES. 2 
which, quoth my father to himſelf—if ever 
J inſult this worthy ſoul more 


CH AP, XXXIV. 


H E draw-bridge being held irrepara- 
ble, Trim was ordered directly to ſet 
but not upon the ſame. 


about another 


model : for cardinal Alberoni's intrigues at 
that time being diſcovered, and my uncle 
Toby rightly foreſeeing that a flame would in- 
evitably break out betwixt Spain and the Em- 
pire, and that the operations of the enſuing 
campaign mult in all likelihood be either in 
Naples or Sicily 
Ttalian bridge—(my uncle Toby, by-the-bye, 
was not far out in his conjecures)—— but 
my father, who was infinitely the better 
politician, and took the lead as far of my 


he determined upon an 


uncle Toby in the cabinet, as my uncle Toby 
took it of him in the field convinced 


e him 
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him, that if the king of Spain and the Em- 
peror went together by the ears, that England 
and France and Holland muſt, by force of 
their pre-engagements, all enter the liſts too ; 
and if ſo, he would ſay, the comba- 
tants, brother Toby, as ſure as we are alive, 
will fall to it again, pell-mell, upon the old 
prize-fighting ſtage of Flanders; —then what 
will you do with your Italian bridge? 


— We will go on with it then, upon the 
old model, cried my uncle Tey. 


When corporal Trim had about half finiſh- 
ed it in that ſtile my uncle Toby found 


out a capital defect in it, which he had never 
thoroughly conſidered before. It turned, it 
ſeems, upon hinges at both ends of it, open- 
ing in the middle, one half of which turn- 
ing to one ſide of the foſſe, and the other to 
the other; the advantage of which was this, 
that 


4 
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that by dividing the weight of the bridge in- 
to two equal portions, it impowered my un- 
cle Toby to raiſe it up or let it down with the 
end of his crutch, and with one hand, 
which, as his garriſon was weak, was as 
much as he could well ſpare—but the diſad- 
vantages of ſuch a conſtruction were inſur- 
mountable ;———for by this means, he would 
ſay, I leave one half of my bridge in my ene- 
my's poſſeſſion and pray of what uſe is 
the other ? 


The natural remedy for this, was no doubt 
to have his bridge faſt only at one end with 
hinges, ſo that the whole might be lifted up 
together, and ſtand bolt upright but 
that was rejected for the reaſon given above. 


For a whole week after he was determined 
in his mind to have one of that particular 
conſtruction which is made to draw back ho- 

EY rizontally, 
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rizontally, to hinder a paſſage; and to thruft 
_ forwards again to gain a paſſage—of which 
1 forts your worſhips might have ſeen three fa- 
mous ones at Spires before its deſtruction | 
and one now at Briſac, if I miſtake not ;— 


but my father advifing my uncle Toby, with 
great earneſtneſs, to have nothing more to do 
with thruſting bridges - and my uncle fore- 
ſeeing moreover that it would but perpetuate 
the memory of the corporal's misfortune 
he changed his mind for that of the marquis 
@ Hipital's invention, which. the younger 
Bernouilli has ſo well and learnedly deſcribed, 
2s your worſhips may ſee | Act. Erud. 

Lipſ. an. 1695—to theſe a lead weight is an 
eternal balance, and keeps watch as well as 
a couple of centinels, inaſmuch as the con- 
ſtruction of them was a curve line approxi- 
mating to a cycloid—if not a cycloid itſelf. 


My 


bs nat or FINER 

My uncle Toby underſtood the nature of a 
_ parabola as well as any man in England but 
was not quite ſuch a maſter of the cycloid ; 
—he talked however about it every day; 
the bridge went not forwards. We'll aſk 
ſomebody about it, cried my uncle Toby to 
Trim. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


HEN Trim came in and told my 
father, that Dr. Siop was in the kit- 
chen, and buſy in making a bridge—my un- 
cle Toby——the affair of the jack-boots hav- 
ing juſt then raiſed a train of military ideas 
in his brain——took it inſtantly for granted 
that Dr. Slap was making a model of the 
marquis dHopital's bridge. Tis very 
obliging in him, quoth my uncle Toby ; — 
pray, give my humble ſervice to Dr. Slop, 
Trim, and tell him I thank him heartily, 


1 Had 
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Had my uncle Toby's head been a Saveyard's 
box, and my father peeping in al] the time 
at one end of it——it could not have giv- 
en him. a more diſtin& conception of the 
operations of my uncle Toby's imagination, 
. than what he had; ſo notwithſtanding the 
catapulta and battering-ram, and his bitter 


imprecation about them, he was juſt begin- 
ning to triumph—— 


When Trim's anſwer, in an inſtant, tore 
the laurel from his brows, and twiſted it to 
4 


pieęes. 


CHAP, XXXVI. 
I" HIS unfortunate draw-bridge of 
yours, quoth my father God 

bleſs your honour, cried Trim, tis a bridge 
for maſter's noſe, In bringing him into 
the world with his vile inſtruments, he has 
crul{h'd 
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eruſh'd his noſe, Suſannah ſays, as flat as 2 
pancake to his face, and he is making a falſe 
bridge with a piece of cotton and a thin piece 
of whalebone out of Suſannah's ſtays, to 
raiſe it up. 


Lead me, brother Toby, cried my fa- 
ther, to my room this inſtant, 


CHAP. XXAVIL 
ROM the firſt moment I ſat down to 


write my life for the amuſement of the 
world, and my opinions for its inſtruction, 
has a cloud inſenſibly been gathering over my 
father. A tide of little evils and diſtreſſes 
has been ſetting in againſt him. Not one 
thing, as he obſerved himſelf, has gone right: 
and now is the ſtorm thicken'd and going to 


break, and pour down full upon his head. 


I enter 
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| T enter upon this part of my ſtory in the 
moſt penſive and melancholy frame of mind 
that ever ſympathetic breaſt was touche! 
_ with.—— My nerves relax as I tell it. 
Every line I write, I feel an abatement of 
the quickneſs of my pulſe, and of that care- 
leſs alacrity with it, which every day of my 
life prompts me to lay and write a thouſand 
things 1 ſhould not And this moment 
that I laſt dipp'd my pen into my ink, I could 
not help taking notice what a cautious air of 
ſad compoſure and ſolemnity there appear'd 
in my manner of doing it, Lord ! how 
different from the raſh jerks, and hair- 
brain'd ſquirts thou art wont, Triſtram, to 
tranſact i it with in other humours - dropping 
thy pen -ſpurting thy ink about thy table 
and thy books =as if thy pen,and,thy ink, 
thy books and furniture coſt thee nothing ! 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXVUL. 


—- WON'T go about to argue the 
point with you—'tis ſo— and I 


am perſuaded of it, madam, as much as 


can be, That both man and woman bear 
« pain or ſorrow (and, for aught I know, 
cc pleaſure too) beſt in a horizontal poſition.“ 


The moment my father got up into his 
chamber, he threw himſelf. proſtrate acroſs- 


his bed in the wildeſt diſorder imaginable, 


but at the ſame time in the moſt lamentable 


attitude of a man borne down with ſorrows. | 


that ever the eye of pity dropp'd a tear for. 
— The palm of his right hand, as he fell 


upon the bed, receiving his forchead, and 


covering the greateſt part of both his eyes, 
gently ſunk down with his head (his elbow- 
giving way backwards) till his noſe touch'd 
25 : 4 
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the quilt j—_ his left arm hung inſenſible 
over the ſide of the bed, his knuckles re- 
clining upon the handle of the chamber-pot, 
which peep'd out beyond the valance—his 
right leg (his left being drawn up towards his 
body) hung half over the ſide of the bed, 
the edge of it preſſing upon his ſhin- bone.— 
He felt it not. A fix'd, inflexible ſorrow 
took poſſeſſion of every line of his face. 
He ſigh'd once——heaved his breaſt often 
but uttered not a word. 


An old ſet-ſtitch'd chair, valanced and 
fringed around with party-colour'd worſted 
bobs, ſtood at the bed's head, oppoſite to 
the ſide where my father's head reclined.— 
My uncle Toby fat him down in it. 


Before an affliction is digeſted —conſo- 
lation ever comes too ſoon; and after it 
is digeſted it comes too late: ſo that you 

| ſee 


* — ** * 
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ſee, madam, there is but a mark between 
theſe two, as fine almoſt as a hair, for a 
comforter to take aim at : my uncle Toby was 
always either on this ſide, or on that of it, 
and would often ſay, He believed in his 
heart, he could as ſoon hit the longitude ; 
for this reaſon, when he ſat down in the 
chair, he drew the curtain a little forwards, 


and having a tear at every one's ſervice — 


he pull'd out a cambrick handkerchief —— 
gave a low ſigh——but held his peace. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


— 4 ILL tis not gain that is got into the 
«* * purſe.” —So that notwithſtand- 


ing my father had the happineſs of reading 
the oddeſt books in the univerſe, and had 
moreover, in himſelf, the oddeſt way of 
thinking that ever man in it was bleſs'd with, 
yet it had this drawback upon him after all 

that 
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chat it laid him open to ſome of the 
oddeſt and moſt whimſical diſtreſſes; of 
which this particular one, which he ſunk 
under at preſent, is as ſtrong an example as 
can be given. 


No doubt, the breaking down of the 
bridge of a child's noſe, by the edge of a 
pair of forceps however ſcientifically ap- 
plied——would vex any man in the world, 
who was at ſo much pains in begetting a 
child, as my father was yet it will not 
account for the extravagance of his affliction, 
or will it juſtify the unchriſtian manner he 
abandoned and ſurrender*'d himſelf up to, 


To explain this, I muſt leave him upon the 
bed for half an hour——and my uncle Toby 
in his old fringed chair fitting beſide him it. 
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